Editorial 
Enterprise 
with  a 
Positive 
Purpose 

How  The  Sacramento  Union  touched  a  city’s 
conscience,  created  lasting  change  in  “forgotten” 
Del  Paso  Heights. 

The  Sacramento  Union’s  precede  read:  “Del 
Paso  Heights— a  1,000-acre  neighborhood  in 
North  Sacramento  with  muddy  streets,  stray 
dogs,  substandard  housing  and  depressing  hu¬ 
man  statistics.  But  more,  it’s  a  community  of 
7,500  that  includes  spirited,  tough-willed  resi¬ 
dents  determined  to  build  a  better  life.” 

The  Sacramento  Union  took  a  hand.  Its  initial 
series  ran  to  12  pages  of  copy  and  art,  with 
more  than  35  follow-up  stories  in  succeeding 
months. 

Now,  a  year  later,  there  are  lasting  results:  new 
$250,000  youth  facilities,  daily  help  from  citi¬ 
zens  throughout  Sacramento,  miles  of  new 
street  improvements,  a  massive  cleanup  cam¬ 
paign  being  sustained  by  residents,  new  grants 
and  improved  reading  scores  in  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  (poorest  in  the  state,  and  within  sight  of 
the  Capitol  dome). 

Today  Del  Paso  Heights  residents  stand 
stronger,  to  confront  the  problems  that  remain. 
The  Sacramento  Union  helped. 

We  see  that  as  editorial  enterprise  with  a 
purpose. 


One  of  the  movers  and  shakers 
in  Del  Paso  Heights— 
Mrs.  Margaret  “Mama”  Marks, 
shown  here  leading  children’s 
Easter-egg  hunt. 
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It  is  axiomatic  that  for  a  business  to  be  successful 
it  must  create  a  product  that  satisfies  its  customers 
better  than  that  of  a  competitor.  The  business  of 
newspaper  publishing  is  no  exception. 

Harte-Hanks’  product  is  information. 

We  cater  to  local  markets  —  meeting  the  unique  informational  needs  of  each. 
Our  employee/management  groups  are  dedicated  to  satisfying 
our  customers  —  both  readers  and  advertisers. 

That’s  why  in  1974-75  we  have  placed  greatest  emphasis 
on  product  improvement. 

It  all  adds  up.  Capable  people.  A  vital  informational  product. 
Increased  revenues.  More  profits. 


HARTE'HAisiks  NEwspApERS,  Inc.  NAiioNwidE 
P.O.  Box  269,  San  AntonIo,  Texas  78291 
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Di-Acro  can  help  simplify  some 
of  your  direct  printing  chal¬ 
lenges  with  its  complete  line  of 
press  saddles.  Our  systems 
include  the  new  Crimp-Les® 
saddles  (patent  pending), 
which  eliminate  the  need  for 
plate  crimping;  center  lock-up 
saddles;  and  side  lock-up 
saddles  that 

•  leave  operator’s  hands  free 
to  install  plates 

•  allow  plate  loading  in 
seconds 

•  provide  for  on-press  loading 
of  plates 

•  eliminate  inching  of  cylinder. 
Di-Acro  saddle  systems  are  the 
result  of  use-proven  metal¬ 
working  technology.  They’re 
made  of  aircraft-quality  alumi¬ 
num,  for  extra  strength,  positive 
registration  through  the  entire 
press  run,  and  long  life. 

Di-Acro  is  the  single  source  for 
all  your  saddle  needs,  no 
matter  what  type  of  plates 
you’re  using.  We’ll  be  glad  to 
provide  more  information. 


DI-ACRa[|[]0UDAILLE 

Di-Acro  Division,  Houdaiiie  Industries,  Inc. 

4112  Seventh  Avenue,  Lake  City,  MN  55041 
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5-17 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  Seminar 
(for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

12-15— Northeastern  Classified  Managers  Association  Annual  Conference, 

Playboy  Club  Hotel  at  Great  Gorge,  McAfee,  N.J. 

16-18 — International  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Circulation  Management 
Seminar,  Troy  State  U.,  Troy,  Ala. 

18- 21— Great  Lakes  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

19- 31— American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  Seminar.  Reston,  Va. 

22- 25 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mid-Winter  Workshop, 

Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

23- 25 — Arizona  Newspapers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Braniff  Place,  Tucson,  i 

Aril. 

23- 25— Alabama  Press  Association  Journalism  Foundation  and  University  of 
Alabama  Management  Workshop,  U.  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

24- 26— Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  City  Editor's  Job.  Sheraton 
Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  26-29 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Winter  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood-by-the-Sea,  Fla. 

30—  Feb.  I — Tennessee  Press  Assn.  Winter  Convention  and  UT-TPA  Press 
Institute.  Hilton  Airport  Inn.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

31 —  Feb.  2 — Ohio  News  Photographers  Assn.  Education  Seminar,  Stouffer's 
Cincinnati  Inn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 

2-8 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Boca  Raton 
Hotel,  Boca  Raton.  Fla. 

2- 14— American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar.  Reston,  Va. 

3- 16— Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance:  Boon  or  Boondoggle?,  Washington.  D.C. 

6-7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Management  Workshop, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

1  8-9 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Telephone  Sales  School. 

!  Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel,  Knoxville.  Tenn.  j 

1  9-12— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual  Business  Confer-  I 

j  ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

13-15— Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Convention,  Sheraton-Columbus 
Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

16-18 — Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association,  54th  Annual  Meeting,  Fort 
Worth  Hilton  Inn,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

16-18 — American  Press  Institute  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  News  Execu- 
I  tives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50.000  circulation),  Reston.  Va. 

16-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Future  of  Public  Schools,  Duke  U., 

Durham,  N.C. 

21-23 — New  York  Press  Association  Annual  Mid-Winter  Convention,  The 
Americana,  Albany,  N.Y. 

21-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  of  Directors  and 
Standing  Committees  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Marco  Beach  Hotel.  Marco 
Island,  Fla. 

26-28 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Seminar,  Hyatt 
Regency  O'Hare,  Chicago.  III. 

28— March  2  — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Assn.  Winter  Convention. 

Sheraton  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


MARCH 

1- 4— Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Spring  Meeting,  Fairmont  Hotel,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

2- 8 — ANPA/INPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Harrison  Inn,  Southbury,  Conn. 
2-14— American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar, 

Reston,  Va. 

^•8 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hilton, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

9-10— PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  Workshop,  Sheraton- 
Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

9-11 — New  York  State  Publishers  Assn.  Winter  Convention,  Rye  Town  Hilton 
Inn,  White  Plains.  N.Y. 

9-1 1— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Production  Conference,  West¬ 
ern  Division,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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"A  newspaper  cannot  become 
an  arm  of  the  government." 


"Should  newspaper  reporters  be  compelled  to  testify  about 
information  they  have  gathered?" 

The  qestion  headed  a  Letter  to  the  Reader  column  by  Stuart  A. 
Dunham,  executive  editor  of  the  Gannett  Rochester  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Dunham  said  the  newspafjers  had  been  in  court  repeatedly 
to  resist  subpoenas.  He  told  readers  that  these  were  some  of  the 
reasons; 

"1.  To  have  government  agents  and  lawyers  rummaging 
through  our  notes  and  our  files  and  our  photographs  could 
seriously  damage  our  function  of  gathering  and  publishing  news. 
It  could  lead  to  intimidation  and  control. 

"2..  .  .  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  police  and  the  press  are  as  one. 
In  a  democracy,  reporters  should  notbecomemembersof  a  police 
force. 

"3.  It  is  well  recognized  in  this  country  —  and  in  few  places 
elsewhere  —  that  the  press  and  the  government  are  and  should  be 
separate." 

Mr.  Dunham  added:  "I  have  had  to  warn  Rochester  repxDrters 
that  publication  of  their  findings  could  lead  to  subpoenas, 
citations,  and  possibly  jail.  So  far,  the  risk  has  been  considered 
worth  the  effort  to  keep  the  public  informed." 

Good  newspapers  take  risks. 

We  are.  We  do. 


For  a  free  booklet  entitled, 
"Letters  To  The  Reader,"  write: 
Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 
Public  Service  Department 
55  Exchange  Street 
Rochester,  New  York  14614 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  EXCHANGE  STREET  •  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK  14614 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


Features  on  the 
best  retail  ads 
of  1974-the 

NORMA  AWARDS 

...and  other  features  on 
newspaper  advertising . . . 
in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 

NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 

ISSUE 

PUBLISHED  JANUARY  25, 1975 

Deadline  for  advertising  copy— January  15 

distributed  at  the  INAE  Conference, 

Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood,  Fla., 

January  26-29,  1975 

Here's  a  great  place  for  your 
story  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  success,  linage  .  .  .  and 
your  market  message. 

Make  your  space  reservation  today. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

BEST  NEWS  OF  THE  YEAR  DEPT.— “Yes.  Virginia,  there 
are  unmarried  men.  That’s  the  news  this  holiday  season  from 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.” 

And  that  was  the  lead  on  a  “women’s  interest  news”  press 
release  from  company’s  statisticians.  The  statistics  were  so 
welcome  that,  in  this  instance,  Catch-lines  can  only  chuckle 
over  one  more  in  the  proliferation  of  “Yes,  Virginia.  .  .  ” 
seasonal  type  leads. 

*  *  *  I 

HERE.S  ANOTHER  DECEMBER  LETTER  written  by  an 

8-year-old  girl  to  a  newspaper — but  this  one  has  to  do  with 
punctuation  rather  than  a  Santa  Claus  query. 

Red  O’Donnell,  Nashville  Banner  columnist,  got  a  letter 
from  Sammi  Leach  asking  why  there  was  a  period  at  the  end  of 
the  word  “Banner”  on  the  front  page  every  day.  Wrote  Sammi, 
“I  thought  that  a  period  came  after  a  sentence.  Nashville 
Banner  is  not  a  sentence!” 

O’Donnell  marched  off  to  Pinckney  Keel,  the  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  who  teaches  a  writing  and  editing  course  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee’s  night  school  for  adults  in  Nashville.  In  his 
column.  Red  observes  that  with  those  credentials  you  would 
think  Mr.  Keel  would  know  why  there  is  a  period  at  the  end 
of  The  Nashville  Banner.  But  Keel  said  he  didn’t-  “There  is  no 
reason  for  it  to  be  there  .  .  .  It’s  just  a  tradition.  I  suppose. 
However.  The  Nashville  Banner  is  one  of  four  major  city  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  that  uses  a  period  (.)  thusly.” 

Catch-lines  addressed  a  phone  query  to  Nashville  asking 
about  the  three  other  period  papers  and  the  cheerful  Southern 
voice  of  Mr.  Keel  admitted  that  he  had  heard  someplace  there 
were  three  other  papers  but  added  he  didn’t  know  when  he  said 
all  that  to  Red  that  it  was  for  publication.  “Were  you  mis¬ 
quoted?”  “No,  I  said  it.” 

*  *  * 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  ELECTION — Surely  this  is  some  kind 
of  election  campaign  record.  It  took  Harry  Painting,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Brockville  (Ont.)  Recorder  and  Times  less  than  half 
an  hour  to  run  his  campaign — and  to  win  even  before  election 
day. 

Canadian  Press  relays  that  Painting  had  absolutely  no  in¬ 
tention  of  running  for  public  office  one  November  day  when  he 
went  hack  to  the  office  to  pick  up  his  newsroom  keys,  which  he 
had  inadvertently  forgotten.  He  ran  into  assistant  editor  Don 
Swayne.  who  was  writing  a  story  on  nominations  filed  for  the 
public  utilities  commission.  Deadline  for  filing  for  the  race  in 
the  December  2  municipal  elections  was  5  p.m..  and  only  four 
names  had  been  entered  for  the  five-man  board.  Swayne  sug¬ 
gested  Painting  become  a  candidate.  With  only  20  minutes  to 
go.  Painting  got  his  campaign  off  the  ground.  Ten  nominators 
were  found  on  the  street,  and  the  papers  got  filed  with  only 
one  minute  to  spare.  .\11  five  candidates  won  by  acclamation. 

*  *  * 

“SI-INGS”  is  the  name  of  Si  Burdick’s  sports  column  in  the 
Dayton  Daily  News.  The  standing  head  boasts  a  sketch  of  Bur¬ 
dick  by  Milton  Caniff.  a  Dayton  boy  who  made  good  in  the 
comics  business.  Si  tells  readers  he  spent  a  great  evening  re¬ 
cently  in  Cincinnati  with  an  old  friend,  Willard  Mullin,  whom 
he  calls  one  of  the  top.  and  perhaps  the  greatest  sports  artist 
he’s  known  in  four  and  a  half  decades  in  the  business. 

During  their  Cincinnati  dinner.  Mullin  told  Burdick  how  he 
created  that  memorable  sports  character,  the  Brooklyn  Bum. 
while  at  the  old  New  York  W  orld  Telegram.  The  image  was 
to  become  so  identified  with  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  that  they 
were  more  often  than  not  called  “The  Bums.”  Mullin  got  the 
idea  from  a  cab  driver  who  picked  him  up  outside  Brooklyn’s 
Ebbets  Field  after  a  game  and  asked.  “How’d  our  bums  do 
today?” 

In  the  National  Cartoonist  Society  Album,  Mullin’s  own  bio 
is  written  in  the  vernacular  of  his  cartoon  character. 

*  *  ♦ 

RIGHT  TO  THE  SOURCE— IIPI  Dublin  bureau  chief  Don- 
al  P.  O’Higgins  shouldn’t  have  much  trouble  getting  informa¬ 
tion  from  top  government  officials  in  Ireland.  His  brother.  Chief 
Justice  Thomas  O’Higgins,  is  the  interim  president  of  the  Irish 
republic. 
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A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


MISS 


WHAT'S  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
DOING  IN 
P  ASC  AGOU  LA, 
^  iW  MISSISSIPPI? 


Thought  knows  no  boundaries  as  proven  in  Pascagoula  when  the  Directors 
of  the  Singing  River  Hospital  Council  of  Medical  Staffs  read  the  recent 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat's  timely  and  thought-provoking  editorial,  "Smoke¬ 
screen  Hazard  To  Health’.' 


The  Directors  deemed  it  important  to  reprint  the  editorial  with  three  full 
page  ads  in  local  newspapers  as  a  public  service  to  the  people  in  their 
community. 

In  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  as  discovered  in  far  away  Pascagoula,  readers 
demand  a  newspaper  that's  up-to-the-minute  on  timely,  contemporary 
information  to  increase  their  awareness  of  the  continuing  events  around 
the  world. 


The  responsible  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  has  always  been  a  leader  in 
keeping  social,  economical  and  political  problems  in  their  proper  perspective. 

Ask  the  people  in  Pascagoula,  Mississippi.  They  know. 
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Camera  breakthrough 

Sponsored  by  the  Bench-Bar-Press  Committee  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  an  im|X)rtant  breakthrough  has  been  made  in  the  struggle 
to  permit  cameras  in  the  courtroom.  The  State  Supreme  Court  ap¬ 
proved  the  presence  of  still  and  television  cameras  during  a  trial  of 
a  man  charged  witli  negligent  homicide  in  the  death  of  another 
automobile  driver.  The  jury  found  the  defendant  guilty. 

.Ml  pictures  including  television  tape  and  film  were  taken  with 
natural  light,  although  under  the  rules  of  the  test  none  of  them  were 
used  by  media,  proving  that  the  technique  works  without  upsetting 
the  decorum  of  the  court.  Witnesses  were  questioned  by  members  of 
the  bcnch-bar-press  committee  and  none  said  they  were  disturbed  by 
the  newsmen  or  the  equipment.  The  judge  questioned  jurors  with 
the  same  result.  Lawyers  resjxmded  the  same  way. 

No  one  cited  an  adverse  effect  on  the  trial  although  one  lawyer 
felt  witnesses  might  have  reacted  differently  had  they  not  been  told 
the  television  cameras  were  not  “live.” 

The  struggle  to  have  Canon  35  of  the  .American  Bar  Association 
rescinded  has  been  quiescent  for  several  years.  The  success  or  failure 
of  the  Washington  experiment  will  depend  on  the  report  of  the  judge 
plus  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  committee.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  progress. 
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Invasion  of  privacy 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  in  his  dissent  from  the 
8  to  1  opinion  on  the  CAex’eland  Plain  Dealer  “invasion  of  privacy” 
case,  commented:  “In  matters  of  public  im|X)rt,  such  as  the  present 
news  reporting,  there  must  be  freedom  from  damages  lest  the  press 
be  frightened  into  playing  a  more  ignoble  role  than  the  framers  (of 
the  Constitution)  visualized." 

We  agree  it  will  have  a  chilling  effect  on  such  reporting. 

In  a  1967  decision,  the  High  Court  held  that  private  citizens  claim¬ 
ing  invasion  of  privacy  for  “false  reports  of  matters  of  public  interest” 
coidd  not  recover  unless  the  report  had  been  printed  “with  knowledge 
of  its  falsity  or  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  truth.”  But  the  present 
Court  called  that  precedent  not  applicable  and  said  it  ruled  “on  the 
sole  question  whether  the  Cxmrt  of  .Appeals  erred  in  setting  aside 
the  jury’s  verdict.”  Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court  cited  “calculated 
falsehoods”  saying  the  jury  was  justified  in  finding  that  the  story 
had  portrayed  the  plaintiffs  “in  a  false  light  through  knowing  or 
reckless  untruth.” 

The  lesson  for  editors  is  one  word — accuracy.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  complaints  on  invasion  of  privacy,  and 
there  will  be  more.  If  the  chilling  effect  of  this  decision  results  in 
more  accurate  reporting  it  may  be  beneficial. 
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FEEDBACK 


by  Vic  Cantone 


H1R1N6  FREEZE 


letters 

PRESS  COUNCIL  PROPOSAL 

The  issue  of  November  30  features  an¬ 
other  tribute  to  the  press  council  concept, 
this  one  by  Lester  Markel,  sounding  an¬ 
other  warning  that  unless  the  American 
press  adapts  itself  to  the  fashions  in  popu¬ 
lar  opinion  the  First  Amendment  will  be 
taken  away  from  us.  Of  course  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  belong  to  us  anyway, 
nor  has  it  ever,  for  it  belongs  to  the  whole 
people  and  to  every  citizen.  But  in  any 
event  the  Markel  argument  turns  inevitably 
to  the  British  press  council  as  the  model 
for  all  of  us  to  copy,  even  while,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens,  on  the  last  page  of  the  same  issue  the 
magazine’s  editor  is  remarking  the  desper¬ 
ate  plight  of  the  British  press  under  threat 
of  a  rampant  trade  unionism.  In  truth,  the 
British  press  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
mere  organ  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

It  is  an  interesting  combination  of  arti¬ 
cles.  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  British  press 
system — with  its  oppressive  libel  laws,  its 
official  secrets  act,  and  now  its  latest  clim¬ 
actic  threat  to  editorial  integrity — to  won¬ 
der  how  Lester  Markel  and  others  in  dall¬ 
iance  with  the  press  council  concept  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  out  the  British  press  as  any 
kind  of  exemplar. 

James  O.  Powell 
(Powell  is  Editorial  director  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette.) 

*  *  * 

UNDESERVED  CREDIT 

Editor  &  Publisher  attribute  the  heavy 
vote  to  override  the  Fol  bill  “mainly  to  a 
campaign  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi” 
(E&P,  Nov.  30,  page  8).  Of  these  four  or¬ 
ganizations,  all  but  ANPA  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  efforts  to  override  the  President’s 
veto.  ANPA  in  fact  announced  long  before 
the  vote  that  they  supported  the  President’s 
compromise  suggestions  for  amendments  in 
the  Fol  law. 

William  G.  Mullen 

(Mullen  serves  as  general  counsel  to  the 
National  Newspaper  Association.) 

*  ♦  * 

MORE  IMPORTANT 

By  example,  a  supplement  to  the  splendid 
“.SO  errors”  list  from  Wallace  Allen  (E&P, 
Dec.  7) : 

“What  is  more  important,  the  list  might 
have  included  ‘more  importantly’  as  a  very 
common  error.” 

In  other  words,  “more  important”  is  the 
correct  short  form  as  well  as  the  correct 
expanded  form. 

Leslie  G.  Moeller 
(Professor  Moeller,  now  retired,  was  for 
20  years  director  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism.) 

»  «  » 

OVERPLAYED 

I  note  a  story  in  E&P  with  a  headline 
about  a  publisher  suing  a  police  chief  “for 
$1  million.”  The  lead  of  the  story  starts  out 
with  the  words,  “A  $1  million  lawsuit  .  .  .” 

I  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time,  with¬ 
out  much  success,  to  get  editors  to  realize 
that  lawyers  have  found  the  key  to  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  news  columns:  they  merely  file  a 
damage  suit  asking  for  millions  (or  even 
billions),  and  editors  fall  over  one  another 


in  the  race  to  get  the  story  into  print. 

A  damage  suit  which  an  editor  would  not 
think  twice  about  if  it  asked  for  $500  be¬ 
comes  big  news  if  the  amount  is  $500  mil¬ 
lion.  Of  course,  the  amount  asked  for  is 
meaningless.  You  can  ask  for  whatever  you 
want.  A  damage  suit  does  not  become  “a 
$l  million  lawsuit”  in  the  way  that  an  auto, 
say,  becomes  “a  $5,000  Ford.”  If  you  want 
the  Ford  you  have  to  pay  $5,000  for  it.  Most 
damage  suits,  on  the  other  hand,  are  settled 
for  considerably  less  than  the  amount  sought 
or  are  thrown  out  of  court. 

Start  paying  attention  to  newspaper 
stories  about  damage  suits.  You  will  find 
that,  almost  always,  they  emphasize  the 
dollars  sought,  not  the  issues.  Yet  the 
amount  sought  is  meaningless 

I  once  pointed  this  out  to  an  AP  editor, 
who  said  he  agreed  with  me  but  urged  me 
to  take  a  vacation  in  Holland  because  “there 
are  hardly  any  windmills  left” 

Thomas  F.  Driscoll 
(Driscoll  is  managing  editor  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star.) 

*  m  * 

BY  THE  NUMBERS 

Ron  Nessen,  in  his  interview  with  E&P, 
said  he  seeks  suggestions  from  reporters  on 
how  to  improve  Q.  and  A.  Such  recommen¬ 
dations  would  reflect  self-interest.  Report¬ 
ers  from  national  publications  and  broad¬ 
cast  media  are  not  going  to  propose  equal 
opportunity  for  local  or  regional  reporters. 

The  Press  Secretary  indicated  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  “numbers”  system.  An  E&P  editor¬ 
ial  summarily  dismissed  any  “numbers 
game”  without  giving  reason.  But  such  a 
system  could  work. 

Why  not  let  each  reporter,  upon  entering 


the  conference  room,  blindly  pick  a  number. 
Questioning  could  follow  in  numerical 
sequence.  The  holder  of  tab  Number  One 
would  get  first  crack.  If  he  has  a  question, 
he  rises;  if  he  has  none,  he  remains  seated. 
Then  Number  Two  quickly  can  rise  or  stay 
seated.  In  case  reporters  lose  track  of  the 
sequence,  a  White  House  supernumerary 
could  stand  in  a  visible  position  and  dis¬ 
play  the  upcoming  number.  No  reporter 
should  have  a  second  chance  (even  under 
guise  of  the  follow-up  question),  until  all 
have  had  a  first  chance. 

This  system  would  eliminate  shouting, 
yo-yo’ing  and  theatrical  posturing.  There 
would  be  order  and  equality.  And  time 
would  be  saved. 

E.  M.  Encelman 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Short  Takes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  B - then  left  for 

a  wedding  strip  to  Idaho  Springs  and  Den¬ 
ver. — Sterling  (Colo.)  Journal- Advocate. 

*  *  * 

Burial  will  be  in  St.  Peter’s  Cementery. 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

«  *  * 

But  Cadillac  sales  were  up  18%  during 
the  period,  with  Lincoln  deliveries  topping 
a  year  ago  by  20  per  dent. — Arizona  Re¬ 
public. 

4>  *  * 

Thursday  will  see  the  arrival  of  Don 
Meredith  special  speaker  at  the  Distin- 
quised  Guest  Sinner  that  evening. — Elkins 
(W.Va.)  Inter-Mountain. 
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“The  New  York  Times  backgrounders  provide 
me  with  a  better  insight  into  what  has  happened 
and  prepare  me  for  the  spot  news  that 


has  yet  to  develop.” 

Robert  R.  Douglas,  Managing  Editor 
Arkansas  Gazette 
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’75:  new  era  will  arrive — 
‘the  compact  newspaper’ 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Will  the  newspaper  industry'  continue 
to  thrive  in  1975? 

For  many  publishers  the  mapic  formula 
for  profits  may  be  expressed  in  the  nu- 
m.eral  55. 

55  inches — that’s  the  width  of  the  news¬ 
print  roll  for  the  newly  designed  “com¬ 
pact”  newspaper.  One  pace-setter  in  this 
trend,  the  Los  Anpeles  Times,  forecasts 
a  saving  of  18,000  tons  of  newsprint  in 
the  year  when  the  price  may  soar  to  $.300 
a  ton.  (A  .saving  of  $5,400,000  on  the 
newsprint  bill  alone). 

The  six-column  page,  measuring  13% 
inches  wide  and  22%  inches  deep,  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  broader  than  the  standard  tabloid 
sheet.  It’s  a  full  three  inches  narrower 
than  the  broadsheet  of  the  penny  papers 
that  occasionally  had  16  pages. 

If  the  5'',J  cut  in  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  planned  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
with  page  reduction  could  be  affected  by 
all  of  the  publishers  accounting  for  week¬ 
day  circulation  of  63.8  million  copies  and 
Sunday  circulation  of  52.5  million  copies, 
some  experts  believe,  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  in  1975  might  be  stabilized. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  State  of  the  In¬ 
dustry  at  the  close  of  1974,  E&P  finds 
that  the  40%  increase  in  the  price  of 
newsprint  over  the  past  12  months  is  the 
most  compelling  factor  in  industry  judg¬ 
ments  to  abandon  some  old  practices  and 
venture  into  new  business  techniques. 

One  super-wise  observer  remarked,  “We 
are  being  forced  to  change  the  whole  na¬ 
ture  of  the  newspaper  industry.” 

Already  under  way  by  major  segments 
of  the  industry  that  operates  with  $10 
billion  income  from  two  sources  of  reve¬ 
nue,  circulation  and  advertising,  is  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  reverse  the  statistical  custom  of 
deriving  75%  of  total  income  from  adver¬ 
tisers  and  25%  from  readers. 

With  pricing  of  weekday  papers  at  20c 
and  25c  and  Sunday  papers  as  high  as  $1 
a  copy,  subscribers  are  showing  their 
willingness  to  go  along.  The  1974  circula¬ 
tion  data  attest  to  this  and  the  1975  fig¬ 
ures  are  expected  to  reveal  mostly  the 
slippage  due  to  cutbacks  in  far-flung  de¬ 
livery  svstems  and  other  uneconomic  sales 
areas.  Ever-rising  postal  rates  also  have 
taken  their  toll. 

On  the  advertising  side,  where  1974 
revenue  reached  close  to  $8  billion,  pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  obliged  to  adjust  rate 
cards  as  much  as  12%  across  the  board. 
And  another  10%  boost  may  be  applied 
in  1975. 

(Jerome  H.  Walker  was  executive  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1972.) 


PRINTING  TECHNOLOGY 

Pagination — the  computer  program¬ 
mer’s  dream  of  10  years  ago — appeared 
over  the  horizon  as  a  practicality  in  news¬ 
paper  production.  Several  groups  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  with  new  approaches 
to  CAMT  (composition  and  makeup  ter¬ 
minal)  to  eliminate  the  final  bottleneck  in 
speeding  words  into  print.  IBM’s  wizards 
worked  with  the  Newspaper  Systems  De¬ 
velopment  Group  while  Joseph  Ungaro,  a 
Gannett  editor,  guided  experiments  by  a 
Helsinki  professor  (Hans  Anderson)  with 
Brown  University  math  students.  Media 
General  and  Mead  Corp.  promised  a  sys¬ 
tem  early  in  1976. 

Meanwhile,  newspapers  across  the 
country  (even  in  New  York  City)  nego¬ 
tiated  agreements  with  the  printers’ 
unions  that  allowed  substitution  of  modern 
phototypesetting  functions  in  return  for 
job  guarantees  and  cash  pajTnents  for 
“bogus”  backlogs.  As  the  composing  room 
mov’ed  closer  to  or  inside  the  newsrooms, 
a  few  groups  of  editorial  workers  chose 
the  International  Typographical  Union 
over  the  Newspaper  Guild  for  their  bar¬ 
gaining  agent. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  advanced  their 
facsimile  transmission  systems  to  print 
editions  far  from  the  main  production 
plants.  In  Japan  the  Asahi  Shimhitn  de¬ 
veloped  a  telenews  service  bringing  in¬ 
formation  into  homes  by  video  and  in  Ger¬ 
many  press  engineers  designed  one  with 
cylinders  that  carry  plates  four  around 
and  six  across.  Large  new  press  installa¬ 
tions  were  begun  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  New;  York  News. 

Announcing  its  intention  to  make  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  more  profitable 


(“its  profitability  has  been  lower  than  it 
should  be”),  the  Washington  Post  Com¬ 
pany  ordered  immediate  conversion  to 
cold  type  and  offset  at  a  cost  of  $2  mil¬ 
lion. 

Newsday,  the  Long  Island  tabloid  owned 
by  Times-Mirror  Company  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  planned  to  equip  the  newsroom  and 
classified  ad  department  with  224  VDTs. 
Baltimore  Sun  already  had  76  video  ter¬ 
minals  and  the  Detroit  News  had  72.  Of 
concern  to  production  managers  was  an 
arbitration  decision  in  Detroit  that  would 
require  wire  service  copy  to  be  re-key¬ 
boarded. 

ANPA  publishers^  contributed  more  than 
$1  million  for  research  in  the  fields  of 
production  and  newspaper  delivery  sys¬ 
tems.  The  annual  display  of  new  technol- 
og\'  drew  more  than  9,000  visitors  to  the 
ANPA-Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Atlantic  City  in  June. 

Development  of  a  portable  (20  pounds) 
VDT  for  reporters  was  announced. 

FIRST  AMENDMENT 

In  another  landmark  decision,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  ex¬ 
pressed  a  robust  affirmance  of  the  basic 
principle  of  the  First  Amendment  by  tell¬ 
ing  Government  to  get  out  of  the  editor’s 
chair.  Unanimously,  the  nine  justices 
agreed  that  Florida’s  Right-of-Reply  law, 
on  the  books  for  nearly  60  years,  was  un¬ 
constitutional  because  it  regulated  the 
content  of  a  newspaper  (the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald),  requiring  it  to  give  space  to  a  po¬ 
litical  candidate  to  answer  statements 
made  about  him  in  an  editorial. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  wrote,  “A 
responsible  press  is  an  undoubtedly  de¬ 
sirable  goal,  but  press  responsibility  is 
not  mandated  by  the  Constitution  and  like 
many  other  virtues  it  cannot  be  leg¬ 
islated.”  Associate  Justice  Byron  White 
wrote,  “Prior  compulsion  by  government 
in  matters  that  go  to  the  nerve  center  of 
a  newspaper — the  decision  as  to  what  copy 
will  or  will  not  be  included  in  any  given 
edition — collides  with  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

In  other  questions  the  highest  court  was 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Year-end  review 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

less  defensive  of  the  press.  A  5-to-4  ruling 
modified  the  recent  extension  of  libel  pro¬ 
tection  {New  York  Times  v  Sullivan  and 
other  cases)  by  making  it  easier  for  or¬ 
dinary  “priv’ate”  citizens  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages. 

Also,  by  5-to-4,  the  court  denied  free 
access  by  reporters  to  inmates  of  federal 
prisons.  Restrictions  on  prisoners’  rights 
of  free  speech,  it  was  held,  must  be 
weighed  against  the  state’s  legitimate  in¬ 
terest  in  confining  prisoners  to  deter 
crime. 

Most  vehement  dissent  was  registered 
by  Justice  Lewds  Powell  who  wrote,  “I 
believe  a  press  inter\dew  policy  that  sub¬ 
stantially’  accommodates  the  public’s  legiti¬ 
mate  interest  in  a  free  flow  of  ideas  and 
infoimation  about  federal  prisons  should 
survive  constitutional  review.” 

Later,  in  a  speech  at  Yale  University 
Law  School,  Justice  Potter  Stewart  de¬ 
clared:  “The  press  is  free  to  do  battle 
against  secrecy  and  deception  in  govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  press  cannot  expect  from 
the  Constitution  any  guarantee  that  it 
will  succeed.” 

The  high  court  ruled  (8-to-l)  that  an 
individual  has  a  right  to  recover  damages 
for  invasion  of  privacy  from  a  newspaper 
that  publishes  a  report  considered  to  be 
humiliating. 

In  the  upcoming  spring  term  the  court 
will  decide  four  First  Amendment  ques¬ 
tions:  1.  Can  the  broadcasting  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  a  legal  state  lottery  be 
forbidden  by  federal  law?  2.  Can  advertis¬ 
ing  of  a  legalized  abortion  service  be 
prohibited  by  state  law?  3.  Can  states 
make  it  a  crime  for  news  media  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  victims  of  rapes? 

The  outlawing  of  the  right-of-reply 
statute  prompted  at  least  three  state  leg¬ 
islatures  to  scrap  bills  modeled  after 
Florida’s  law  and  inspired  editors  of  nu¬ 
merous  newspapers  to  establish  readers’ 
response  columns  and  pages.  An  interest¬ 
ing  footnote:  It  was  disclosed  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  M.  Nixon  had  included  a 
right-of-reply  requirement  in  an  election 
campaign  reform  plan  he  was  going  to 
submit  to  Congress. 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT 

Congress  rejected  President  Ford’s  view 
that  amendments  to  the  1966  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  would  constitute  a  threat 
to  military,  intelligence  and  diplomatic 
secrets”  and  passed  them  over  his  veto. 
This  action  occurred  just  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruled  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  required  by  the  Fol  Act 
to  disclose  certain  ,  correspondence  re¬ 
lated  to  its  investigations  of  automobile 
safety. 

Tennessee  and  Pennsylvania  adopted 
“Sunshine  Laws”  to  insure  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  in  the  open,  but  the  for¬ 
mer’s  faced  immediate  challenge  on  the 
ground  it  was  too  vague  in  its  require¬ 
ment  of  a  notice  of  a  public  meeting. 

At  the  local  levels,  a  federal  judge  in 
Hawaii  ordered  the  Mayor  of  Honolulu 
to  open  his  news  conferences  to  all  report¬ 
ers;  and  a  state  judge  in  Jacksonville, 


Fla.  held  that  a  newspaper’s  photogra¬ 
pher  was  not  guilty  of  trespassing  when 
he  entered  a  home  during  a  fire  there.  It 
was  common  custom,  said  the  court,  dis¬ 
missing  a  million-dollar  damage  suit. 

WHITE  HOUSE  RELATIONS 

With  the  accession  of  Gerald  R.  Ford 
to  the  presidency,  following  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Richard  M.  Nixon,  there  was  a 
friendly'  atmosphere  for  the  press  at  the 
White  House.  At  first  it  was  Jerald  ter 
Horst,  the  Detroit  News  bureau  chief, 
who  became  White  House  press  secretary 
and  fashioned  a  new  policy  of  free  access 
to  news. 

But  ter  Horst  left  immediately  after 
Ford  pardoned  Nixon  and  returned  to  the 
Detroit  News  staff  as  a  columnist.  His 
replacement  at  the  White  House  was  Ron 
Nessen,  a  television  reporter  who  con¬ 
tinued  the  frank  and  open  relationships. 
The  President  tried  different  formats  for 
news  conferences,  including  one  in  which 
questions  were  restricted  to  one  subject 
for  a  time.  This  permitted  follow-up 
queries  greatly  desired  by  the  press  corps. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  new  home  of 
the  Anderson  (S.C.)  newspapers  of  the 
Harte-Hanks  group.  President  Ford 
pledged  himself  to  conduct  frequent,  open, 
friendly  meetings  with  the  news  media. 
“There  will  be  adversaries  but  no  ene¬ 
mies,”  he  promised. 

George  Reedy,  who  served  as  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  press  aide,  told  stu¬ 
dents:  “The  Press  Secretary  is  a  trans¬ 
mission  belt  for  the  President’s  views.  He 
should  agree  with  his  Chief.” 

ETHICAL  QUESTIONS 

Renewed  efforts  to  organize  and  formal¬ 
ize  codes  of  ethics  to  govern  journalism 
failed  to  make  much  headway  and  in  the 
main  the  ethical  questions  were  left  to 
the  individual  conscience  of  everyone.  Un¬ 
der  heaviest  criticism  were  the  so-called 
“outside  work”  clauses  enjoyed  by  editors 
and  reporters.  The  Newspaper  Guild  ap¬ 
proached  this  problem  with  a  demand  that 
any  I'estrictions  or  code  be  negotiated 
since  it  would  amount  to  a  lessening  of  a 
vested  interest  in  working  conditions.  The 
Guild  conceded  that  a  reporter  should  re¬ 
fuse  any  gift  intended  to  influence  him. 

While  a  few  more  newspaper  publishers 
posted  “freebie”  guidelines  for  their 
staffs,  an  elaborate  table  of  “thou  shalt 
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nots”  was  submitted  to  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  but  received  lit¬ 
tle  support  for  adoption.  This  would  pro¬ 
hibit  reporters  and  others  from  taking 
anything  of  value  from  a  news  source, 
require  the  newspaper  to  pay  reporter’s 
expenses  on  an  assignment,  forbid  in¬ 
vestments  in  stocks  and  bonds,  make  iden¬ 
tification  of  a  news  source  mandatory  and 
stop  outside  interests  that  conflict  with  ob¬ 
jectivity'. 

The  Society'  of  Professional  Journalists 
(Sigma  Delta  Chi)  revived  its  call  for  a 
formal  code  of  ethics  and  declared  its  op¬ 
position  to  compulsory  union  membership. 

Given  only  lip  serv'ice  and  a  minimum 
of  cooperation  from  news  media,  the  Na¬ 
tional  News  Council  went  through  its 
first  full  year  without  much  effect.  The 
chief  complaints  before  it  related  to  al¬ 
leged  infractions  of  ethical  codes  by  wire 
services  and  syndicates.  In  one  or  two 
cases  it  was  a  matter  of  “misinformation” 
and  in  others  the  failure  of  writers  to  dis¬ 
close  obvious  conflicts  of  interest  was 
condemned. 

The  Associated  Press  discharged  a  Min¬ 
neapolis  staff  photographer  who  gave  in¬ 
formation  to  FBI  agents  during  the  In¬ 
dians’  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee, 
S.  Dak.  because  “it  is  against  AP  policy 
for  any  AP  man  to  be  involved  in  any 
way'  in  any'  news  story'.” 

Arbitration  resulted  in  suspension  of  a 
Rockford,  Ill.  newspaper  reporter  who  de¬ 
liberately  delayed  writing  a  story  until 
he  could  obtain  both  sides.  The  arbiter 
found  no  past  practice  requiring  that  both 
a  charge  and  a  reply  to  it  be  contained 
in  the  same  story.  The  reporter,  accused 
of  refusing  to  obey  orders,  had  no  right 
to  attempt  to  apply  .such  a  procedure,  the 
ruling  held. 

The  most  honored  journalist  of  the  year, 
Katharine  Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post,  expressed  her  concern 
for  “investigative  mania”  growing  out  of 
the  euphoria  that  surrounds  press  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  Watergate  scandal.  Report¬ 
ers,  she  said,  are  obsessed  with  expose 
zeal. 

The  anti-freebie  policy  extended  to  the 
use  of  rent-free  space  in  public  buildings. 
Five  Florida  newspapers  pooled  resources 
to  buy  a  Press  Building  near  the  capitol 
in  Tallahassee.  Elsewhere,  publishers 
agreed  to  pay  rent  for  press  rooms  in 
state  Capitols. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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JOINT  OPERATIONS 

While  the  Department  of  Justice  initi¬ 
ated  a  re-examination  of  some  of  the 
joint  operating  arrangements  by  compet¬ 
ing  publishers,  it  approved  the  first  ap¬ 
plication  received  under  the  Newspaper 
Preseiwation  Act  which  President  Nixon 
signed  in  1970.  The  2.’lrd  NPA  beneficiary 
of  this  exemption  from  anti-trust  prose¬ 
cution  is  the  business  agency  created  to 
publish  the  two  daily  newspapers  (Times 
and  News)  in  Anchorage,  Alaska.  How¬ 
ever  the  Department’s  lawyers  took  ex¬ 
ception  to  a  provision  in  the  agreement 
requiring  the  publishers  to  maintain  the 
present  character  of  each  paper,  because 
this  would  limit  the  discretion  to  alter  the 
quality  of  the  product. 

SHIELD  LAWS 

Before  ending  his  term  of  office.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ronald  Reagan  signed  a  bill  amend¬ 
ing  California’s  Brown  Act  to  extend  the 
protection  of  the  reporter’s  confidential 
privilege  to  all  unpublished  material  that 
might  be  gathered  while  working  on  a 
story. 

While  proposals  for  a  federal  shield 
law  remained  dormant  in  Congressional 
committees,  due  to  a  growing  lack  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  them  and  open  opposition  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  only  Okla¬ 
homa  joined  the  list  of  .states  (now  15) 
enacting  their  own  statutes  permitting 
news  people  to  decline  to  identify  sources 
of  information  to  official  bodies. 

In  a  unique  ruling,  a  federal  judge  in 
New  Orleans  freed  a  reporter  who  had 
been  named  as  a  co-defendant  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  case  in  an  effort  to  compel  him 
to  disclose  a  source.  In  Lowell,  Mass,  a 
state  court  judge  allowed  a  reporter  to 
take  the  Fifth  Amendment  plea  to  shield 
a  confidential  news  source. 

WOMEN 

On  many  newspapers  women  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  executive  posts,  including  that 
of  managing  editor,  in  newsrooms.  In  the 
Gannett  group,  Christy  Bulkeley  was 
moved  up  from  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  to  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  smaller  Snrntof/a  Springs 
Saratogiaji.  She  is  the  first  woman  to  be 
placed  in  full  charge  of  a  Gannett  paper. 

An  ANPA  survey  counted  26,000  women 
in  newsroom  jobs  and  a  journalism  school 
checkup  indicated  that  more  than  half  of 


the  20,000  graduates  in  the  next  three 
years  will  be  women. 

Associated  Press  members  elected 
Katharine  Graham,  Washington  Post  pub¬ 
lisher,  as  the  first  of  her  sex  on  the  board 
of  directors. 

Helen  Thomas,  UPI  White  House  re¬ 
porter,  was  the  first  woman  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Gridiron  Club  of 
Washington. 

OWNERSHIP  CHANGES 

Five  years  after  both  groups  had  gone 
public  with  stock  issues,  Knight  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  and  Ridder  Publications  Inc. 
joined  forces  and  created  a  nationwide 
chain  of  35  daily  and  a  dozen  non-daily 
newspapers.  Ridder  became  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiaiy  of  Knight  in  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers. 

In  all,  79  dailies  came  under  new  own¬ 
ership  in  1974.  Two  others  will  change 
hands  if  purchase  agreements  are  con¬ 
cluded.  John  P.  McGoff,  Michigan  indus¬ 
trialist  and  head  of  the  Panax  newspaper 
group,  who  was  an  unsuccessful  bidder 
for  majority  interest  in  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star-Neivs,  agreed  to  buy  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  U^iion  from  the 
Copley  estate  for  about  $7  million. 

Shareholders  of  Speidel  Newspapers 
Inc.,  a  12-paper  group  across  the  country, 
voted  to  prevent  “alien”  acquisition  of  the 
company.  Gannett  Company  Inc.  stepped 
into  the  situation  and  agreed  to  buy  the 
7'7r  stock  interest  held  by  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  affiliate  of  the  Canadian  com¬ 
pany.  In  turn,  Thomson  will  acquire  the 
Newbiirgh-Beacon  (N.Y.)  News  from 
Gannett  for  about  $8  million.  Speidel  has 
a  daily  in  nearby  Poughkeepsie  and  Gan¬ 
nett  has  one  in  Rockland  County  just 
south  of  Newburgh  territory. 

Capital  Cities  Communications  Inc. 
completed  its  takeover  of  the  Carter  fam¬ 
ily  newspapers  in  Fort  Worth,  the  Star- 
Telegram,  morning,  evening,  Sunday.  The 
Washington  Post  Company  purchased  the 
Kerney  family’s  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times 
and  Siinday  Advertiser  and  the  Hussman 
family  bought  the  Arkansas  Democrat  in 
Little  Rock. 

Among  other  transactions  the  most 
noteworthy  was  the  move  by  Joe  L.  Al¬ 
britton,  Houston  financier,  into  control  of 
tbe  Washington  Star-News  with  a  $37 
million  investment.  After  a  few  months 
of  operation  he  advised  employes  of 


“severe  financial  problems”  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  responded 
with  approval  of  a  plan  to  work  four 
days  a  week  for  four  days’  pay.  For  top- 
paid  workers  this  meant  a  20%  cut  from 
a  $434  scale. 

With  mutual  agreement,  the  plan  for 
Gannett  to  buy  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Phoenix  &  Times  Democrat  and  two 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  in  Spring- 
field  and  Hannibal,  Mo.  owned  by  Bixby 
and  Duvall  family  interests  was  cancelled, 
due  to  unfavorable  conditions  in  the  stock 
market. 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES 

Seven  dailies  added  Sunday  editions, 
one  added  Saturday  and  four  dropped 
Saturday  editions.  Three  more  converted 
Saturday  to  weekend  packages  and  three 
m-e-S  combinations  consolidated. 

Chicago  Today  folded  and  the  parent 
Chicago  Tribune  switched  to  all-day. 
Gannett  turned  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram  into  an  all-day 
schedule  and  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star- 
News  revamped  the  Saturday  evening  edi¬ 
tion  for  morning  sale  and  reported  a  siz¬ 
able  gain. 

A  few  more  metros  joined  the  trend  to 
regionalization  with  whole  news-and-ad- 
vertising  sections  for  separate  communi¬ 
ties. 

STRIKES 

Work  stoppages  by  union  employes 
failed  to  interfere  with  publication  of 
newspapers  as  much  as  in  previous  years. 
A  guild  strike  resulted  in  the  elimination 
of  a  Sunday  paper  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

For  23  days  guild  members  were  off 
their  jobs  with  UPI  but  full  services  were 
maintained.  The  New  York  News  pro¬ 
duced  almost-normal  size  editions  without 
union  printers  to  demonstrate  new  tech¬ 
nology. 

During  a  one-week  strike  by  circulation 
drivers,  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  and  distributed  bundles  of  copies  to 
its  carriers  by  mail. 

Major  shutdowns  occurred  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Cleveland.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  city,  the  Press  ran  off  a  twice- 
weekly  shopper.  The  six-week  strike 
ended  with  an  agreement  allowing  auto¬ 
mation  and  the  end  of  bogus  composition. 
Cleveland’s  papers  were  closed  through 
November  and  into  December  due  to  a 
guild  walkout. 

NEWSPRINT 

Newsprint  prices  soared  with  the  cadence 
of  an  auctioneer’s  chant  .  .  .  $190,  $234, 
$259.65,  $280  .  .  .  and  where  it  would  stop 
no  publisher  really  knew.  Many  companies 
cut  back  from  32-lb  to  30-lb  paper  and 
reduced  roll  widths  to  55  inches  to  effect 
savings.  A  move  to  trim  page  sizes  swept 
the  industry  and  many  dailies  will  pre¬ 
sent  narrower  formats  in  1975.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  is  going  tab¬ 
loid. 

A  $125  million  stock  purchase  gave  Abi- 
tibi  Paper  &  Power  Company  control  of 
the  Price  Corporation,  a  major  newsprint 
manufacturing  firm  in  which  the  New 
York  Times  Company  o^vns  a  small  in- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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terest.  This  inspired  inquiries  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  but  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  steps  taken  15  years  ago 
by  Canadian  companies  to  separate  sales 
and  production  would  keep  the  deal  clear 
of  U.S.  antitrust  laws. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  newsprint 
consumption  by  U.S.  dailies  tapered  oif 
by  about  1%.  Savings  of  more  than  5% 
were  the  aim  of  economy  efforts. 

As  the  mills  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  strikes  in  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
the  price  escalation  enabled  them  to  show 
improvement  in  earnings.  For  nine  months 
Anglo-Canadian’s  profit  was  up  from  $8.6 
million  in  1973  to  $23  million  in  1974. 

Imports  of  newsprint  from  Finland 
ceased  and  two  small  U.S.  mills  (Manis- 
tique  and  St.  Raymond)  quit  making  it. 

Newspaper  organizations  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  enact  tax  concessions  for  news¬ 
print  development. 

PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT 

The  improvement  and  modernization  of 
newspaper  buildings  and  equipment  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  $250  million  a  year  pace, 
according  to  ANPA  survey  figures.  While 
most  of  the  expenditures  were  made  to 
install  offset  presses,  phototypesetting 
machinery  and  automated  mailroom  sys¬ 
tems,  considerable  sums  were  spent  to  re¬ 
pair  damage  or  erect  entirely  new  plants 
for  several  dailies  hit  by  fire,  flood  and 
tornado. 

The  Xenia  (0.)  Gazette  suffered  heavy 
losses  from  high  winds  that  levelled  a 
large  area  of  the  city.  The  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  (Colo.)  Sentinel  was  ravaged  by  fire 
which  caused  a  loss  of  $2  million.  The 
plant  of  the  Elkins  (W.Va.)  Intermoun¬ 
tain  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  ANPA  reported  that  nearly  1,000 
dailies  were  now  being  printed  offset,  rep¬ 
resenting  more  than  half  of  the  total 
circulation  of  1,761  dailies.  The  New- 
house  papers  in  Portland,  Oregon  (Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  and  Portland  Oregonian) 
boasted  the  largest  offset  installation  with 
36  units  of  a  Goss  Metro  capable  of  print¬ 
ing  144-page  papers  at  the  rate  of  70,000 
per  hour. 

BROADCASTING  INTERESTS 

Re-licensing  of  several  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  (radio  and  tv)  to  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  in  Fresno,  St.  Louis,  Des  Moines 
and  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  was  opposed  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Meanwhile, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
under  prodding  by  a  Senate  committee, 
took  steps  to  adopt  a  uniform  code  on  the 
issue  of  cross-ownership.  A  bill  passed 
bv  the  House  would  have  forbidden  the 
FCC  to  consider  that  factor  in  license  re¬ 
newal  proceedings. 

In  an  unusual  action,  the  FCC  per¬ 
mitted  Ridder  Publications  Inc.  and 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  to  place  their 
radio-tv  interests  in  trust  so  that  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  merger  could 
be  speeded  to  consummation.  The  agree¬ 
ment  calls  for  divestiture  of  broadcast 
properties. 


Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  asked  FCC 
approval  to  purchase  a  television  station 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  Boston  Globe 
sold  its  10%  interest  in  a  tv  station  and 
Tacoma  Tribune  Co.  transferred  its  li¬ 
cense  for  a  tv  outlet  to  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.  in  a  $4.5  million  trans¬ 
action.  Gateway  Communications  Inc. 
(Bergen  Record)  paid  $7.4  million  for  a 
tv  station  in  Huntington-Charleston, 
W.  Va.  Broadcast  properties  of  Carter 
Publications  Inc.  went  to  Texas  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  when  Capital  Cities  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  acquired  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  in  a  total  $110  million  deal. 

Truth  Publishing  Co.  sold  its  Elkhart, 
Ind.  tv  outlet  to  Quincy  Newspapers  for 
$3.2  million  and  bought  WCKY  Cincinnati 
radio  station  from  the  Washington  Post 
Company  for  $3.6  million. 

Opnosition  to  re-licensing  of  Miami  sta¬ 
tion  WPLG-tv  (Ch.  10)  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Company  was  withdrawn.  The 
Post  had  contended  that  the  rivalry  for 
the  license  was  part  of  the  Nixon  Admin¬ 
istration’s  attempt  to  penalize  the  news¬ 
paper  for  its  Watergate  expose. 

In  a  preliminary  action,  a  hearing  judge 
ruled  out  the  claim  of  a  citizen’s  group  to 
the  license  of  WPIX,  the  television  station 
owmed  by  the  New  York  News. 

PROFITS 

All  of  the  “public”  companies  that  pub¬ 
lish  newspapers  as  their  principal  enter¬ 
prise  reported  healthy  gains  in  earnings 
for  1974,  although  some  declines  appeared 
in  their  statements  covering  the  fourth 
quarter. 

Among  the  “yardstick”  newspapers  in 
the  annual  E&P  studies  of  P&L,  the  260,- 
000-circulation  ( morning-evening-Sunday ) 
combination  had  $23.4  million  income  in 
1973  and  earned  $5  million  before  taxes. 

The  profit  record  of  a  cold  type-offset 
daily  of  35,000  circulation  gave  added  sig¬ 
nificance  to  ANPA’s  report  that  976  dai¬ 
lies  were  now  printed  on  offset  presses. 
This  paper  had  $3.5  million  revenue  and 
net  income  of  $422,800  for  1973  compared 
to  $313,800  in  the  previous  year  before 
changing  its  production  methods. 

The  typical  33,000-circulation  daily  had 
net  income  of  $387,400,  up  16%  from 
$331,600  in  the  year  before. 


STOCK  PRICES 

The  recession-inflation  stock  market 
made  few  exceptions  for  shares  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing  companies.  The  dip  in 
values  followed  the  general  market  pat¬ 
tern  from  year’s  beginning  to  year’s  end: 


Jan. 

Dec. 

Affiliated  Publications 

7% 

5% 

American  Financial  Corp. 

12 

8 

Booth  Newspapers 

14 

16 

Capital  Cities 

32 

22 

Dow  Jones 

20 

18 

Gannett 

29 

20 

Harte  Hanks 

7 

7 

Knight 

25 

Ridder 

12 

Knight-Ridder 

17 

Lee  Enterprises 

12 

11 

Media  General 

21 

15 

Multimedia 

14 

10 

New  York  Times 

12 

8 

Post  Corp. 

10 

6 

Speidel 

9 

9 

Times  Mirror 

16 

10 

Washington  Post 

17 

17 

A  mid-year  tabulation  show’ed  256  U.S. 
daily  newspapers  were  owned  by  21  com¬ 
panies  whose  common  stock  is  available 
to  the  general  public.  The  group  repre¬ 
sented  one-fourth  of  total  circulation. 

• 

15^  per  copy  trend 
continued  in  1974 

The  trend  to  15  cents  per  copy  price  of 
daily  newspapers  continued  in  1974,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  annual  survey  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
In  the  United  States  alone,  the  number  of 
15-cent  dailies  more  than  doubled  to  855 
from  a  total  of  425  one  year  ago.  The  sur¬ 
vey  shows  that  there  are  now  938  daily 
newspapers  in  North  America  selling  at 
15  cents  per  copy,  an  increase  of  462  over 
the  num^r  one  year  ago.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  97%.  The  15-cent  newspapers 
represent  50.3%  of  total  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  compared  to  25.6%  in  1973.  Al¬ 
though  832  dailies  still  charge  10  cents 
per  copy,  this  is  a  decline  of  484,  or 
36.8%,  from  1316  in  1973.  The  survey 
covered  street  sale  prices  of  1864  dailies 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Bahamas, 
Guam  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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Newspaper  must  pay  award 
for  invasion  of  privacy 

By  I.  William  Hill 


Untrue  statements  written  knowingly 
by  a  free-lance  reporter  for  a  newspaper 
constitute  invasion  of  privacy  if  they  por¬ 
tray  those  written  about  in  a  unfavorable 
false  light  and  the  latter  are  entitled  to 
compensatory  damages,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  in  an  opinion  handed  down  last  week 
(Dec.  18). 

The  case  involved  a  Cantrell  family  suit 
against  the  publisher  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Denier  (the  Forest  City  Publishing 
Co.)  Joseph  Eszterhas,  a  free-lancing  for¬ 
mer  employee,  and  Richard  Conway,  a 
Plain  Dealer  photographer. 

According  to  Jack  C.  Landau,  Newhouse 
Washington  bureau  chief  who  heads  up 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  it  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  an 
opinion  has  been  handed  down  upholding 
an  invasion  of  privacy  damage  award 
against  a  newspaper  for  the  publication 
of  a  news  story. 

8-to-l  opinion 

Justice  Potter  Stewart  delivered  the 
Court’s  8-to-l  opinion,  with  Justice  Wil¬ 
liam  0.  Douglas  filing  a  dissenting  opin¬ 
ion  holding  press  freedom  would  suffer 
from  the  majority  decision. 

Margaret  Cantrell  and  four  of  her  mi¬ 
nor  children  brought  action  for  invasion 
of  privacy  in  a  federal  District  Court,  al¬ 
leging  that  an  article  published  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  placed  their  family  in  a  false 
light  through  its  many  inaccuracies  and 
untruths. 

The  District  Judge  struck  all  claims  re¬ 
lating  to  punitive  damages  and  dismissed 
the  actions  of  three  of  the  Cantrell  chil¬ 
dren  but  allowed  the  case  to  go  to  the  jury 
as  to  Mrs.  Cantrell  and  her  oldest  son, 
William.  The  District  Court  jury  returned 
a  verdict  against  the  newspaper,  the  re¬ 
porter  and  the  photographer  and  awarded 
the  Cantrells  $60,000  damages.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  reversed 
the  jury’,  holding  that,  in  the  light  of  the 
First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments,  the 
District  Judge  should  have  granted  the  re¬ 
spondents’  motion  for  a  directed  verdict 
as  to  all  the  Cantrells. 

In  December  1967,  Margaret  Cantrell’s 
husband  was  killed,  along  with  43  other 
people,  when  the  Silver  Bridge  across 
the  Ohio  River  at  Point  Pleasant,  West 
Virginia,  collapsed.  Eszterhas  covered 
that  story  for  the  Plain  Dealer  and  wrote 
a  feature  story  focusing  on  the  funeral 
of  Melvin  Cantrell  and  the  impact  of  his 
death  on  the  Cantrell  family. 

Follow-up  feature 

Five  months  later,  after  conferring  with 
the  Sunday  Magazine  editor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  Eszterhas  and  photographer  Con¬ 
way  returned  to  Point  Pleasant  to  write  a 
follow-up  feature.  The  two  men  w’ent  to 
the  Cantrell  residence,  where  Eszterhas 
talked  with  the  children  and  Conway  took 


50  pictures.  Mrs.  Cantrell  was  not  at 
home  at  anv  time  during  the  60  to  90  min¬ 
utes  that  the  men  were  at  the  Cantrell 
home. 

Eszterhas’  story  appeared  as  the  lead 
feature  in  the  August  4,  1968  edition  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  Sunday  Magazine.  Both 
the  article  and  pictures  stressed  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  abject  poverty  and,  as  he  had  done 
in  his  original  story,  Eszterhas  used  the 
Cantrell  family  to  illustrate  the  impact 
of  the  bridge  collapse  on  the  lives  of  Point 
Pleasant  people. 

The  Court’s  opinion  said :  “It  is  conceded 
that  the  storv’  contained  a  number  of  in¬ 
accuracies.  Most  consnicuouslv,  although 
Mrs.  Cantrell  was  not  present  at  any  time 
during  the  reporters’  visit  to  her  home, 
Eszterhas  wrote,  ‘Margaret  Cantrell  will 
talk  neither  about  what  happened  nor 
about  how  they  are  doing.  She  wears  the 
same  mask  of  non-expression  she  wore  at 
the  funeral.  She  is  a  proud  woman.  She 
savs  that  after  it  happened,  the  people 
in  town  offered  to  heln  them  out  with 
money  and  they  refused  to  take  it.’  Other 
significant  misrepresentations  were  con¬ 
tained  in  Eszterhas’  descriptions  of  the 
poverty.” 

The  case  went  to  the  jury  on  a  so-called 
“false  light”  theory  of  invasion  of  privacy. 
In  essence,  the  theory  of  the  case  was 
that,  by  publication  of  the  false  feature 
story,  thereby  making  the  Cantrells  the 
objects  of  pity  and  ridicule,  Mrs.  Can¬ 
trell  and  her  son,  William,  were  made  to 
suffer  “outrage,  mental  distress,  shame 
and  humiliation”. 

The  Court  recalled  a  similar  false  light 
invasion  of  privacy  action  in  the  1967 
case  of  Time,  Inc.  v.  Hill.  In  that  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  private  citi¬ 
zens  claiming  invasion  of  privacy  for 
“false  reports  of  matters  of  public  in¬ 
terest”  could  not  recover  unless  the  re¬ 
port  had  been  printed  “with  knowledge  of 
its  falsitv  or  in  reckless  disregard  of  its 
truth”.  The  Court  held  last  week,  how¬ 
ever,  that  legal  precedents  in  that  case 
need  not  apply  to  the  Cantrell  case,  and 
said:  “The  sole  question  that  we  need  de¬ 
cide  is  whether  the  Court  of  Appeals 
erred  in  setting  aside  the  jury’s  verdict”. 

Stewart  writes  opinion 

I  Justice  Stewart’s  opinion  went  fully 
’into  a  comparison  of  “actual  malice”  as 
opposed  to  the  “common-law  standard  of 
malice”  and  concluded  that  the  District 
Judge  was  referring  to  the  latter  when 
he  dismissed  the  demands  for  punitive 
damages  but  was  using  the  standard  of 
“actual  malice”  as  one  that  had  to  be 
satisfied  for  the  Cantrells  to  collect  dam¬ 
ages. 

The  Court  said:  “The  only  way  to  har¬ 
monize  these  two  virtually  simultaneous 
rulings  by  the  District  Judge  is  to  con¬ 
clude,  contrary  to  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  that  in  dismissing  the 
punitive  damage  claims  he  was  not  de¬ 


termining  that  Mrs.  Cantrell  had  failed  to 
introduce  any  evidence  of  knowing  falsity 
or  reckless  disregard  of  truth.” 

The  majority  opinion  also  said:  “There 
was  no  dispute  during  the  trial  that  Esz¬ 
terhas,  who  did  not  testify,  must  have 
known  that  a  number  of  the  statements 
in  the  feature  story  were  untrue.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  his  article  plainly  implied  that 
Mrs.  Cantrell  had  been  present  during 
his  visit  to  her  home  and  that  Eszterhas 
had  observed  her  ‘wearing  the  same 
mask  of  non-expression  she  wore  (at  her 
husband’s)  funeral.’  These  were  ‘calcu¬ 
lated  falsehoods’,  and  the  jury  was  plainly 
justified  in  finding  that  Eszterhas  had 
portrayed  the  Cantrells  in  a  false  light 
through  knowing  or  reckless  untruth”. 

The  Court’s  action  was  to  reverse  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Anpeals  and  to 
affirm  the  judgment  of  the  District  Court 
as  to  the  Forest  City  Publishing  Company 
and  Joseph  Eszterhas.  The  Court,  how¬ 
ever,  agreed  with  the  Court  of  Appeals 
that  there  was  insufficient  evidence  to 
support  the  jury’s  verdict  against  the 
photographer  Conway.  It  was  pointed  out 
his  pictures  were  “fair  and  accurate  de¬ 
pictions”  and  there  was  no  evidence  he 
was  in  any  way  responsible  for  any  in¬ 
accuracies  or  misstatements. 

In  his  dissent.  Justice  Douglas  argued 
that  “in  matters  of  public  import,  such  as 
the  present  news  r''norting,  there  must  be 
freedom  from  damages  lest  the  press  be 
frightened  into  playing  a  more  ignoble 
role  than  the  framers  (of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion)  visualized.” 

Undecided  cases 

Two  other  cases  touching  on  invasion 
of  privacy  are  still  to  be  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  One  of  these  would  an¬ 
swer  the  question  as  to  whether  a  state 
government  can  bar  the  news  media  from 
identifying  the  victim  of  a  rape.  Four 
states  have  such  laws,  and  in  one  of  them 
— Georgia — the  father  of  a  17-year-old 
girl  who  died  after  a  mass-rape  success¬ 
fully  sued  a  television  station  that  identi¬ 
fied  him  and  his  daughter  by  name  in  a 
story  about  court  action  in  the  case.  As 
Justice  William  Brennan  noted  during 
the  oral  arguments  in  the  case,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
considered  a  suit  against  the  news  media 
for  “a  conceded  truthful  report”  based 
on  information  from  the  public  court 
docket. 

The  other  invasion  of  privacy  case  con¬ 
cerns  whether  a  preliminary  injunction 
restraining,  during  pendency  of  action, 
distribution  of  a  book  by  a  psychiatrist 
relating  the  case  history  of  a  former  pa¬ 
tient  and  her  family,  constitutes  improper 
prior  restraint  upon  freedom  of  the  press 
in  violation  of  the  First  Amendment.  This 
case  was  argued  last  week  (Dec.  18)  be¬ 
fore  the  Court. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Court  heard  ar¬ 
guments  in  the  case  of  Bigelow  v.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  a  case  that  has  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  First  Amendment  bars 
conviction  of  the  editor  of  a  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va.  weekly  who  published  an  adver¬ 
tisement  containing  information  about 
abortion  services  despite  a  Virginia  stat¬ 
ute  forbidding  circulation  of  any  state¬ 
ment  “encouraging  or  prompting  procure¬ 
ment  of  abortion.” 
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Buckley,  Evans 
lose  appeal  of 
union  shop  pact 

With  Chief  Justice  Burger  joining  Jus¬ 
tice  Douglas  in  dissent,  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  review  (December  28)  decision 
that  broadcast  commentators  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  union  dues  in  lieu  of  mem¬ 
bership  before  they  can  go  on  the  air. 

The  requirement  to  join  a  union  was 
challenged  by  William  F.  Buckley,  M. 
Stanton  Evans,  and  Fulton  Lewis  8d. 

Buckley,  who  was  the  host  of  the  tv 
program,  “Firing  Line”,  and  Evans,  a 
writer  for  the  Indianapolis  Neu's,  who 
participated  on  the  CBS  radio  series 
“Spectrum,”  filed  suit  in  1971  challenging 
a  requirement  that  they  join  and  pay  dues 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Radio  and 
Television  Artists  before  they  could  go 
on  the  air.  They  argued  that  such  a  re¬ 
quirement  constitutes  prior  restraint  in 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment. 

In  1978,  a  U.S.  District  Court  in  New 
York  ruled  that  compulsory  union  mem- 
l)ership  was  void  because  of  its  “chilling 
effect”  on  the  First  Amendment.  That  de¬ 
cision  was  reversed  last  April  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals.  Buckley  and  Evans  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 
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Toyota  ad  planning 
kits  sent  to  papers 

Arranging  for  an  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper  will  be  a  lot  easier  for  Toyota 
dealers  this  year  thanks  to  the  new  Ad 
Planner  kit. 

The  Ad  Planner  provides  a  single  source 
for  all  dealership  advertising  needs. 

Copies  of  the  Ad  Planner  were  sent  to 
all  Toyota  dealers  and  daily  newspapers 
and  major  weeklies  in  late  October.  Now, 
when  a  dealer  decides  to  run  an  ad  in  the 
local  paper  it  can  be  arranged  by  a  single 
telephone  call. 

Here  is  how  it  works:  The  dealer  selects 
a  suggested  layout  from  the  Ad  Planner 
and  notifies  his  newspaper  of  the  layout 
with  the  dealer’s  name  and  address  and 
any  other  requested  changes.  A  profes- 
sionallv  prepared  advertisement  can  be 
readied  in  a  matter  of  minutes  over  the 
phone. 

For  the  dealer  who  wants  to  create  his 
own  advertisements,  the  Ad  Planner  in¬ 
cludes  ’75  car  art,  individual  copy  blurbs, 
and  special  ad  elements.  Any  or  all  of 
these  can  be  used  to  create  a  timely  ad 
tailored  to  tbe  market  in  a  particular 
area. 

The  initial  Ad  Planner  kit  contains 
materials  for  all  1975  models  with  an 
emphasis  on  Corolla  and  truck  models. 
Throughout  the  year,  numerous  supple¬ 
ments  to  the  Ad  Planner  will  be  sent  to 
the  dealers  and  newspapers  as  additional 
dealer  advertising  materials  are  produced. 

By  completing  a  form  provided  in  each 
kit,  dealers  can  request  that  additional 
newspapers  in  their  area  be  sent  a  copy 
of  the  Ad  Planner.  There  is  no  charge  to 
either  the  dealer  or  the  newspaper  for 
the  kit.  Toyota  supplies  the  entire  package 
as  part  of  its  overall  dealer  support  ef¬ 
fort. 


Price  hikes 

-A  spot-check  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  of  260  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  reveals  that 
76%  increased  circulation  prices  during 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1974. 
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U.S.  daily 
circulation 
down  slightly 

Average  total  reported  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  declined  less  than  three-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  in  the  United  States.  Cana¬ 
dian  dailies  actually  posted  a  slight  gain. 

According  to  an  annual  study  made  by 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  1,615 
morning,  evening,  and  all  day  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  reported  a  total  av¬ 
erage  circulation  of  62.419,760  during  the 
six-month  period  ending  September  30, 
1974.  This  represents  a  decline  of  185,641 
copies  per  issue  from  a  comparable  period 
in  1973. 

In  Canada,  114  morning  and  evening 
newspapers  had  a  total  average  circula¬ 
tion  of  4,827,337,  an  increase  of  3,751 
conies  per  issue  over  last  year. 

Sunday  circulation  in  the  United  States 
totaled  50,688,808,  a  decline  of  452,014 
from  last  year.  Average  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  in  Canada  was  883,501,  a  decline  of 
36,784. 

The  316  U.S.  morning  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  a  total  average  circulation  of  27,- 
151,561 — an  increase  of  1,133,614  from 
last  year’s  total.  Their  1,283  evening  coun¬ 
terparts  reported  a  total  average  circula¬ 
tion  of  34,324,717 — a  decrease  of  1,359,511 
from  last  year’s  total. 

The  same  trend  continued  in  Canada, 
with  28  morning  papers  reporting  a  total 
average  circulation  of  1,354,614 — up  28,- 
847  from  1973;  and  91  evening  newspapers 
repoiting  a  total  average  circulation  of 
3,472,723 — down  51,563  from  last  year’s 
total. 

A  total  of  16  all  day  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  showed  an  increase  of  40,- 
256  copies  per  issue,  to  an  aggregate  of 
943,482. 

A  studv  included  circulation  reports  of 
1.615  ABC  and  non-ABC  dailies  in  the 
United  States,  and  114  in  Canada  (com¬ 
pared  with  1,627  U.S.  and  113  Canadian 
in  the  1973  studv’) ;  and  595  U.S.  Sunday 
newspapers  and  9  Canadian  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  (compared  with  586  U.S.  and  10 
Canadian  last  year). 

Newspapers  for  which  no  circulation 
figures  were  renorted  in  source  materials 
included  80  evening,  18  morning,  and  20 
Sundav  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
and  2  Sundav  newspapers  in  Canada.  The 
totals  of  118  and  2  compares  with  106 
and  4  in  last  year’s  study. 


Printer  closes  plant 

The  City  News  Corp.  printing  plant 
at  Stamford,  Conn.,  has  been  closed  down 
permanently,  with  accompanying  layoff 
of  120  employes.  The  plant’s  operations 
moved  to  other  plants  of  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  John  Blair  Corp.,  in  New  Jersey 
and  Chicago.  The  Stamford  facility  had 
printed  house  organs  and  grocery  and 
newspaper  advertising  supplements. 
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Hobart  Rowen  writes  about 
the  people  and  the  politics 
that  shape  America's 
economic  policy. 

Add  a  Washington  expert  to  your  coverage 
of  the  important  economic  news  in'75. 


Hobart  Rowen,  Economics  Editor 
of  The  Washington  Post,  has  been 
reporting  and  anaiyzing  business 
trends  from  Washington  since 
Worid  War  ii. 

Before  joining  The  Post  as 
Business  &  Financiai  Editor  in 
1966,  he  was  a  coiumnist  and 
member  of  Newsweek’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau. 

Over  the  years  he’s  received 
nationai  recognition  for  his  ex- 
ciusive  stories  deaiing  with  the 
nation’s  changing  economy. 

For  exampie,  his  accurate  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  devaiuation  of  the 
doiiar  and  wage-price  controis 
made  headline  news  in  1971. 

Hobart  Rowen’s  twice-weekly 
syndicated  columns  will  focus  on 
the  people  and  the  politics  which 
influence  economic  policy  and 
will  bring  readers  new  insight  and 
perspective  to  the  number  one 
problem  facing  the  nation  today. 
Not  only  is  he  the  most  knowl¬ 
edgeable  economics  writer  in  the 
news  business,  he’s  also  a  shoe- 
leather  reporter  who  knows  the 
policy  makers  and  talks  to  them 
before  they  make  the  policy. 

His  columns,  titled,  “Economic 
Impact,’’  will  deal  with  the 
Washington  personalities  and 
events  that  will  be  making  page 
one  economic  news  in  the  months 
to  come. 

For  rates  and  availability  on 
Rowen,  please  call  collect  or 
write  William  B.  Dickinson,  Jr., 
(202)  223-51 77,  Washington 

Post  Writers  Group,  Washington, 
D.C.  20071. 

The 

Washington  Post 
Writers  Group 


A  syndicated  service  from  The  Washington  Post 


Judge  reserves 
decision  on 
forced  testimony 

A  state  Supreme  Court  judge  reserved 
decision  in  Manhattan  (December  18)  on 
whether  a  news  reporter  working  in  New 
York  should  be  forced  to  testify  in  a  New 
Jersey  court. 

Acting  Justice  George  Roberts  said  he 
would  make  known  his  decision  hopefully 
by  the  first  week  of  January  in  the  second 
freedom  of  the  press  case  involving  news¬ 
man  Peter  Bridge. 

Bridge  has  temporarily  moved  from  his 
Belleville,  N.J.  home  to  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  to 
avoid  a  New  Jersey  subpoena  to  testify. 

Bridge  spent  20  days  in  a  Newark,  N.J., 
jail  in  1972  for  refusing  to  tell  an  Essex 
County  grrand  jury  what  a  confidential 
source  had  told  Bridge  about  corruption 
in  the  Newark  Housing  Authority  beyond 
what  appeared  in  an  article  he  wrote 
in  the  now  defunct  Newark  News. 

Since  then  a  free-lance  investigative 
reporter  on  politics  and  the  underworld. 
Bridge  now  works  full  time  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Star,  a  Manhattan-based  weekly. 

Lawyers  for  nine  defendants  charged 
with  three  murders  want  Bridge  to  testify 
about  a  telephone  conversation  he  had 
with  Ira  Pecznick,  a  prosecution  witness 
in  Mount  Holly,  N.J. 

The  murder  defendants’  law\-ers  indi¬ 
cated  through  their  questioning  of  Bridge 
that  they  needed  his  testimony  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  conversation  Pecznick  had  by 
telephone  with  Bridge  at  the  offices  of  the 
Star  on  Oct.  9. 

New  Jersey  state  police  taped  the  con¬ 
versation,  because  Pecznick,  a  prison  in¬ 
mate,  was  in  protective  custody  at  an  un¬ 
disclosed  location.  Pecznick  has  testified  in 


New  Jersey  that  he  flushed  the  tape  down 
a  toilet  because  he  inadvertently  disclosed 
his  whereabouts  and  telephone  number  to 
a  telephone  operator  while  trying  to  reach 
Bridge. 

Based  on  that  tape  and  one  m.ade  the 
following  day,  Bridge  wrote  articles  about 
the  murders. 

The  prosecutor  argued  that  an  applica¬ 
tion  made  to  New*  York  to  have  Bridge 
testify  in  New  Jersey  should  be  denied 
"because  granting  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  policy  of  this  state  as  defined  in  the 
New  York  State  shield  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press  guarantee  of  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
stitution.” 

But  Alan  Silver,  one  of  the  defendant’s 
lawyers,  argued  the  New  Jersey  shield 
law  may  afford  more  protection  than  the 
New  York  law. 

The  New  York  Press  Club,  w’hich  orig¬ 
inally  sponsored  this  state’s  shield  law, 
filed  friend-of-the-court  briefs  through 
lawyers  Vincent  Farrell  and  Arthur  Dia¬ 
mond. 

The  briefs  contended  that  the  law,  un¬ 
like  those  of  all  other  states,  drapes  the 
mantle  of  protection  around  the  news 
itself,  including  information  gathered  as 
well  as  the  sources  of  the  news,  demon¬ 
strating  a  keen  a^yareness  that  reporters 
need  more  than  a  right  to  conceal  the 
identity  of  confidential  sources. 

They  added,  “The  New  Jersey  statute, 
on  the  other  hand,  merely  protects  the 
source.  Furthermore,  New  Jersey  has 
demonstrated  a  very  narrow  approach  in 
determining  the  scope  of  protection  offered 
by  the  shield  statute.” 

• 

Fred  Wachs  dies 

Fred  B.  Wachs,  who  retired  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader  on 
October  1,  1974,  died  December  18.  Wachs 
joined  the  paper,  which  was  acquired  by 
Knight  Newspapers  in  1973,  in  1918  as 
business  manager. 


Suit  against  unions 
settled  for  $1.1  million 

A  $12.4  million  damage  suit  filed  by  the 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent  Journal 
against  a  number  of  unions  and  indiyid- 
uals  in  a  1970  labor  dispute  was  settled 
out  of  court  for  $1.1  million. 

The  suit  had  charged  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  seyeral  other 
San  Francisco  area  labor  groups  and  per¬ 
sons  with  conspiracy  in  connection  with  a 
20-month  strike  during  1970  and  1971  by 
Local  21  of  the  union. 

The  settlement  agreement  proyides  that 
while  the  unions  will  pay  the  money,  they 
deny  liability  for  the  alleged  damages.  It 
says  that  the  parties  compromised  to  ayoid 
a  long  trial. 

The  newspaper,  published  by  California 
Newspapers  Inc.,  had  accused  the  labor 
groups  of  conspiring  to  inflict  damages 
and  interfere  with  the  newsnaner’s  busi¬ 
ness  operations  by  unlawful  actiyities. 

The  principal  defendants  are  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  and  its 
Local  21,  Joint  Council  of  Teamsters  No. 
7,  Teamsters  Local  921  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Marin  County  labor  councils. 

Superior  Judge  William  Hayes  dis-, 
missed  two  unions  as  defendants  (Photo- 
engrayers  Local  8  and  Stereotypers  and 
Electrotypers  Local  29)  on  December  9 
(E&P,  December  21). 


New  platemaking  system 
purchased  by  papers 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  has  signed  con¬ 
tracts  with  156  newspapers  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  concerns  for  the  automatic 
platemaker  and  other  systems  including 
the  high-speed  “Super-Star”  model  which 
can  produce  up  to  150  plates  an  hour, 
automatically. 

A  medium  production  semi-automatic 
model,  “Satellite”  which  will  produce  66- 
100  plates  an  hour  has  been  announced  by 
NAPP.  The  new  unit  is  being  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Tasope  of  Aurora,  Missouri,  and 
distributed  exclusiyely  by  NAPP. 

The  “Super-Star”  system  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by:  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing  Co.;  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Ex¬ 
press;  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Newspapers;  Van 
Nuys  (Calif.)  News  and  Green  Sheet; 
Allentotvn  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle;  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News;  Ashury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press;  and  two  Canadian  Dailies: 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  and  the  Wind¬ 
sor  (Ont.)  StxLr. 

• 

Ohio  newspapers  convert 
to  photopolymer  system 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and 
Citizen-Journal  haye  conyerted  to  the  Let- 
terflex  photopolymer  plate  system  sup¬ 
plied  by  Letterflex  Systems,  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co. 

The  Dispatch  has  installed  three  Model 
290  units  haying  a  total  capacity  of  270 
plates  per  hour. 

The  Dispatch  acts  as  the  production 
agent  for  the  Citizen-Journal  but  the  pa¬ 
pers  are  editorially  independent. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  TO  ALL! 


FOR  ALTOONA,  OUR  WISH 
IS  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  NEW 

For  over  a  century,  Altoona  folks  have  been 
getting  the  news  daily  from  the  pages  of 
the  ALTOONA  MIRROR.  As  1975  rolls  along, 
you'll  find  that  it  pays  to  place  your 
advertising  message  in  the  newspaper  read 
by  98%  of  Altoona  families— 4  out  of  5 
in  this  $400-million  retail  market  —the 

Hltoona  SRirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

For  more  about  telling  in  Altoona,  call  Richard  E,  Beeler,  Ad  Manager  at  814-944-7171. 
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A  Mobil  Showcase  Presentation 

The  Negro  Ensemble  Company  production  of 

^^Ceremonies  In  Dark  Old  Men^’ 

Monday,  January  6,  9MK)*  pm.  on  ABC-TV 


01975  Mobil  Oil  Corporation. 


‘@:oo  pm.CentralTime) 
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Cleveland  Guild  ends 
50-day  paper  strike 


A  50-day  strike  which  included  a  41- 
day  newspaper  blackout  was  settled  De¬ 
cember  20  and  21  when  bargaining  teams 
from  the  Cleveland  (0.)  Plain  Dealer  and 
the  Cleveland  Press  reached  contract 
agreements  with  Newspaper  Guild  Local 
No.  1. 

In  two  separate  secret  ballots,  guild 
members  voted  to  accept  the  same  three- 
year  wage  package  from  both  newspapers. 
The  Plain  Dealer’s  offer  was  accepted  De¬ 
cember  20  by  a  vote  of  108-94.  The  vote 
for  the  Press’  package  was  129-112.  The 
local  represents  a  total  of  697  editorial 
and  commercial  employes. 

The  strike  began  at  the  Plain  Dealer 
on  November  1.  On  November  9,  the  Press 
decided  to  suspend  publication  as  part  of 
a  joint  bargaining  position  between  the 
two  newspapers,  according  to  a  spokesman 
from  the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  which  worked  with  the 
two  newspapers  in  negotiations. 

The  spokesman  indicated  the  settlement 
was  primarily  the  same  one  that  was  re¬ 
jected  by  a  voice  vote  on  October  31.  The 
major  difference  was  the  cost-of-living 
factor — the  first  year  of  the  contract 
and  7%  the  second  year — which  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  individual  wages  rather  than  con¬ 
tract  minimums. 

Other  features  of  the  strike  settlement 
included : 

— a  $57  a  week  increase  to  be  spread 
over  three  years,  raising  the  top  minimum 
from  $300  to  $357; 

— a  $1.20  a  week  toward  major  medical 
and  hospitalization  benefits; 

— per  week  to  pension  benefits; 

— increase  in  mileage  allowance  from  12 
'  _ tuct-G^sG  lu  u/f/Gorce  ffllOM.sri/CS  ItOUf  T5 
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iiWhen  we  went  offset  in  1972— there  was  a  space  next  to 
the  press  room  for  paper  storage.  \Ne  needed  a  truck  to  stack 
newsprint  4  high  and  5  roiis  deep. 

6iSo  we  got  a  GRABBER.  We’re  working  out  of  a  6V2  foot 
aisie  and  can  take  roiis  right  to  press.  What’s  more -we 


FAMiLY  WEEKLY  magazine  and  ali  other  pre-printed  inserts. 

iiThe  thing  I  iiked  was  when  we  had  a  problem— we  got 
service  in  less  than  24  hours.  CECIL  KELSEY 

What  more  do  you  want?^^  Production  Manager 

LaSalle  Illinois  News-Tribune 


Finally,  a  lift  truck  built  just  for  newspapers— 

Iwith  old-time  service  backup. 

Here’s  a  battery  powered  truck  that  will 
lift  2000  pounds— easy  to  operate  and 
priced  about  half  what  you'd  pay  for  a 
larger,  clumsier  truck. 

You  can  rotate  the  clamp  a  full  360°  right 
or  left.  You  can  clamp  up  to  50"  diameter 
rolls.  You've  got  power  enough  to  take 
the  toughest  ramps. 

GRKBB.tR  \o  wotk  in 
your  plant  now  lor  about  $48  a  week. 


and  hospitalization  benefits; 

— $2  per  week  to  pension  benefits; 

— increase  in  mileage  allowance  from  12 

cents  per  mile  to  15  cents  with  a  weekly 
guarantee  of  $23.50,  up  from  $18.50; 

— increase  in  maternity  leave  from  four 
to  six  months  with  a  week’s  pay  included; 

— employes  earning  $150  or  less  will  be 
increased  $26  per  tveek. 

The  settlement  was  reached  after  34 
meetings  before  and  after  the  strike  with 
representatives  from  the  two  newspapers 
and  guild  members  of  both  papers.  The 
offer  was  sent  to  guild  members  without 
a  recommendation  from  their  bargaining 
unit. 

The  Plain  Dealer  published  its  first  pa¬ 
per  Sunday  December  22.  It  was  a  60- 
page  edition  and  included  wrap-ups  of  dif¬ 
ferent  events  missed  by  readers  during  the 
news  blackout. 

The  Press  and  Plain  Dealer  Iwth  pub¬ 
lished  December  23.  However,  the  Press’ 
first  edition  was  delayed  an  hour  when 
a  power  outrage  caused  by  a  faulty  cir¬ 
cuit  breaker  poppled  out  one  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  main  power  lines. 

Officials  at  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Press,  which  rank  20th  and  22nd  respec¬ 
tively  in  daily  circulation  in  the  U.S.,  did 
not  indicate  how  much  revenue  had  been 
lost  through  the  strike  and  subsequent 
newspaper  blackout.  However,  for  the 
same  period  in  1973,  the  Plain  Dealer  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  10  million  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  for  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  During  1973,  the  Press  linage 
was  5.9  million. 


And  you  can  put  the  GRABBER  to  work  in 

your  plant  now  for  about  $4d  a  week. 
Call  Fred  Green  at  (31 2)  586-9483  for  a 
free  catalog  and  information. 


^DIVISION  OF  GREEN  AND  GREEN  LTDl 
6210  South  New  England  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60638 
(312)  586-9483 


"The  quickest  way  to  run  out 
of  LP-gas  is  to  use  electricity!' 

True  □  or  False?  □ 


It’s  true.  Both  the  electric  utilities 
and  the  LP-gas  companies  depend 
heavily  on  natural  gas  for  their  very 
existence.  In  fact,  about  70%  of  LP- 
gas  is  extracted  from  natural  gas. 
The  utilities  would  like  to  use  more 
natural  gas  because  it’s  both  cheap 
and  clean-burning.  But  the  supply 
is  limited,  and  as  more  natural  gas 
goes  to  make  electricity,  much  less 
is  available  for  its  traditional  users. 
And  this  is  not  necessarily  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

YJJCf  ruis  18  UOL  UGGG88UhI^]^  JI7 

Ana  rnig  is  nor  necessarily  m  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

When  the  electric  people  convert 
gas  into  electricity,  a  substantial 
amount  of  energy  is  lost  in  the  pro¬ 
cess;  it  simply  goes  up  the  stack  as 
heat.  Add  transmission  losses  to  this. 


and  you  can  see  why  it  takes  from 
two  to  three  times  as  much  of  our 
precious  fossil  fuels  to  heat  a  home 
with  electricity  as  it  does  with  gas. 
The  ratios  are  about  the  same  for 
LP-gas. 

But  figures  like  this  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  lot  of  exposure,  and  there 
are  many  more  aspects  of  the  LP-gas 
industry  that  are  simply  not  well 
known.  To  remedy  this,  we’ve  col- 

l2«  i]]  Si  e;si8S  iMd  m 
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known.  To  remedy  this,  we’ve  col¬ 
lected  all  the  pertinent  facts  we 
could  lay  our  hands  on  about  our 
product,  and  they’re  yours  for  the 
asking.  Just  mail  us  the  coupon  be¬ 
low.  We  feel  that  energy  problems 
will  be  with  us  for  a  while  yet,  so  the 
information  is  definitely 


a  must  for  your  files. 


To:  National  LP-Gas  Association 

79  West  Monroe  Street  *  Chicago,  Illinois  60603 

Please  send  me  the  complete  new  LP-Gas  information  kit. 


Publication. 


Address _ 

City - Stat« 
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” What  safety 
to  prevent  a  serious 
power  reactor?” 
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features  are  there 
occideiit  in  a  nuclear 


By  now,  most  people  realize 
that  a  nuclear  power  plant  abso¬ 
lutely  can  t  explode  like  an  atomic 
bomb.  Because  it  has  no  trigger 
or  firing  mechanism  of  any  kind 
and  uses  only  highly  diluted 
uranium  compared  to  the  highly 
concentrated  uranium  a  bomb 
requires. 

But  what  about  other  aspects 
of  nuclear  safety? 

The  commercial  nuclear 
power  generation  industry  has 
been  carefully  developed  with  an 
overwhelming  emphasis  on 
safety.  Not  only  to  protect  the 
public,  but  also  to  protect  the 
people  who  work  at  nuclear 
power  plants. 

Key  design  features  in  the 
safe  operation  of  nuclear  power 
plants  include  many  protective 
barriers  that  stand  between  the 
radioactive  nuclear  fuel  and  the 
“outside  world” 

Barriers  such  as  a  reinforced 
concrete  shell  between  IV2  and 
feet  thick  that  houses  the  nuclear 
reactor;  a  nearly  air-tight  steel 
liner;  a  thick  steel  reactor  vessel 
cooled  by  water  and  surrounded 
by  concrete. 


Both  the  shell  and  liner  are 
designed  to  withstand  tornadoes, 
chemical  explosions,  even  earth¬ 
quakes  and  without  releasing 
radioactive  materials. 

Throughout  every  nuclear 
power  plant  you  will  find  safety 
systems  backing  up  safety 
systems,  some  of  them  never 
used,  but  there  just  in  case. 

How  effective  are  these  safety 
measures?  The  record  speaks  for 
itself.  With  more  than  40  nuclear 
power  plants  now  generating 
electricity  in  the  U.S.,  some  for 
more  than  10  years,  there  has 
never  been  a  radiation  injury  to 
the  public  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  a  commercial  power 
reactor. 

See  for  yourself  how  safe 
nuclear  power  plants  are.  If 
it’s  convenient,  take  your  family 
out  to  visit  one  and  learn  first¬ 
hand  about  the  total  atmosphere 
of  safety.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  have  found  this  a 
worthwhile  experience. 

The  People  at  America’s 
Investor-Owned  Electric  Companies 

For  names  of  sponsoring  companies,  write  to  Power  Companies. 

1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10019 


news-people 


SLINGING  ALONG — Red  Motley  of  Parade,  left,  tells  Ed  Estlow,  Scripps-Howard  and  Bob 
MacDonald,  publisher.  International  Herald  Tribune  about  the  record-breaking  year  Parade  had 
in  1974  at  it's  Newspaper  Christmas  luncheon.  Parade  finished  with  a  new  high  of  846.7  ad 
pages,  up  from  794.3  in  1973  and  circulation  rose  to  18,888,217  up  from  18,623,367.  Red  had 
his  arm  in  a  sling  to  ease  the  pain  of  bursitis. 


Crouch  succeeds  Taylor 
at  Aurora  Beacon-News 

W.  Walton  Crouch,  general  manager  of 
the  Beacon-News,  Aurora,  Ill.,  has  been 
named  publisher,  general  manager  and 
editor  of  the  newspaper,  according  to 
Helen  K.  Copley,  chairman  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  publishing  Copley  Newspapers. 

Warren  L.  Taylor,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Beacon-News  since  1962,  retires 
January  1,  1975. 

Crouch  began  his  career  with  Copley 
Newspapers  when  he  was  named  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Beacon-News 
in  1953.  In  1964  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily  Courier-News  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising.  In  1966  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News- 
Pilot  and  served  successively  as  director 
of  advertising,  acting  publisher  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Between  1969  and  1971  he  was  presi¬ 
dent,  director  and  a  member  of  the  San 
Pedro  Printing  &  Publishing  Co.  In  1971 
he  was  named  vicepresident  and  director 
of  the  Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers. 

In  1973  he  was  transferred  to  the  West 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Copley  Newspapers 
as  publisher,  general  manager  and  editor. 
In  January  of  this  year,  he  was  named 
administrative  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Southern  Califor.  .a  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  and  in  September  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Aurora  as  general  manager  of 
the  Beacon-News. 

• 

Paul  M.  Rothenburg,  marketing  serv¬ 
ices  manager  for  the  Detroit  News — 
named  circulation  sales  manager,  report¬ 
ing  to  James  P.  Leonard,  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Armistead  Jr.,  former  senior  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  Star — ^joined  the  Beloit  (Wise.) 
Daily  News  as  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  M.  Boldt,  formerly  Detroit 
News  metro  editor — named  to  the  new  po¬ 
sition  of  executive  sports  editor. 


Keep  yourself  up-to-date  with 
what  goes  on  in 
AUSTRALIA  .  . .  by  Subscribing  to 

ADVERTISING  NEWS 

(Publishid  evary  ttcond  Friday) 

The  oldast  astabiishad,  bast-known  and  largast 
circulating  nawspapar  in  tha  communications  in¬ 
dustry. 


Advartising  Naws 

432-43i  Eliiabath  St.,  Surry  Hills, 

Sydnay,  Australia.  2010. 

FREE  *  (including 

Guide  to  Clients  and  Asencies  (Merch  and  September) 
Guide  to  Agencies  and  Clients  (June  and  December) 
Agencies'  Annual  Billings  (May) 

National  Advertisers’  List  (August) 

Annual  Subswlatlon  to  U.8.A..  SASO.OO.  Payment  must 
ae  made  by  bank  draft  in  Australian  currency. 

NAME  . . 

ADDRESS 

CITY  . . 

STATE  .  ZIP 


Thomas  A.  MacDowell,  formerly  East¬ 
ern  Canada  sales  representative  for  Com- 
pugraphic  Corp.  and  before  that,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Montreal  Gazette — ^named 
Western  District  sales  manager  for  Star 
Graphics  Systems  Inc. 

a  a  a 

Paul  D.  Mitchell,  special  assignment 
writer  with  the  Florida  Times-Union  for 
8  years — named  editor  of  the  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  Record  to  succeed  Edward  C.  Wood¬ 
ward,  who  has  re,ioined  the  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel  Star.  Robert  E.  James,  previously 
information  director  with  Historic  St. 
Augustine  Preservation  board — named  ad 
manager  of  the  Record. 

a  a  a 

Robert  H.  Ruxin.  former  reporter  for 
the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette — named 
chairman  of  the  Daily  Princetonian,  3,000- 

circulation  Princeton  Universitv  paper, 

which  is  the  second-oldest  college  daily  in 
the  country. 

a  a  a 

Larry  A.  Roberts,  previously  claims 
manager  and  assistant  director  of  ac¬ 
counting  services  for  Health  Maintenance 
Inc.  of  San  Francisco — assumed  the  post 
of  controller  of  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent-Journal,  succeeding  VICTOR 
K.  VerBrugghen. 

a  a  a 

Ralph  W.  Callahan,  director  and  con¬ 
sultant  of  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star — re¬ 
ceived  a  special  citation  for  “exceptional 
service  in  support  of  national  defense” 
from  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
a  a  a 

Sally  A.  Sargeant  Michael,  formerly 

with  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin, 


Newport  Daily  News  and  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
public  affairs  and  information  work — 
.ioined  the  Office  of  Information  staff  at 
the  U.S.  General  Services  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

a  a  a 

John  0.  Ferris,  editor  of  the  Muncie 
(Ind.)  Star  since  1960  and  an  employe  of 
the  paper  for  more  than  50  years — named 
editor  emeritus.  Succeeding  him  as  editor 
is  Wiley  W.  Spurgeon  Jr.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star  since  June,  1974. 

a  a  a 

Dwight  Jarrell,  44,  senior  editor  and 
writer  for  Potpourri  magazine,  Peoria,  Ill. 
— to  the  Palmer  (Alaska)  Frontiersman 
as  news  editor.  Mildred  Johnson,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  the  paper  last  summer  as  editor 
— retired  for  the  second  time.  Publisher 
Jerome  F.  Sheldon  is  assuming  the  title 
of  editor. 

a  a  a 

Carl  Keil  Jr.,  director  of  national  sales 
at  the  United  States  Postal  Service — to 
the  New  York  Times  Co.  as  director  of 
marketing  for  its  information  bank. 

a  a  a 

Mike  Masterson,.  27,  executive  editor 
of  the  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel  Rec¬ 
ord  and  New  Era  newspapers — named  a 
recipient  of  National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews  gold  medallion  for  news¬ 
paper  writing  in  1974. 

a  a  a 

Rexine  Dixon,  telephone  sales  super¬ 
visor  for  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
for  two  years  prior  to  moving  to  Hobbs, 
N.  Mexico — ^joined  the  Hobbs  Daily  News- 
Sun  as  classified  advertising  manager. 
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the  University  of  Missouri-Columbia  and 
also  as  editor  of  the  Columbia  Missouri¬ 
an’s  People  section. 


Thomas  W.  Cheatham,  most  recently 
European  editor  in  Brussels  for  UPI — 
named  London  bureau  manager  and  Peter 
G.  Uebersax,  news  editor  for  Iberia,  based 
in  Madrid — appointed  Madrid  bureau 
manager  and  chief  correspondent  for 
Iberia. 


Jon  Fishman,  32,  former  retail  ad 
manager  of  the  Antioch  (Calif.)  Daily 
Ledger  and  Pittsburg  (Calif.)  Press — 
named  general  manager  of  the  Sierra 
Vista  (Ariz.)  Herald-Dispatch.  Paul  L. 
Humphrey,  54,  former  classified  manager 
for  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen — appointed  ad  director  of 
the  Herald-Dispatch,  owned  by  Milton  I. 
and  Walter  M.  Wick.  The  paper  added 
a  Monday  edition  December  2,  to  its 
Wednesday  and  Friday  schedule. 


John  C.  DePrez  Jr.,  one  of  the  key  edi¬ 
tors  involved  in  the  transition  of  UPI’s 
regional  headquarters  in  Chicago  to  a 
computerized  electronic  editing  system — 
promoted  a  regional  executive  of  the  news 
3rvice,  based  in  Des  Moines.  DePrez, 
whose  father  is  publisher  of  the  Shelby- 
ville  (Ind.)  News,  succeeds  R.  G.  Fair- 
CLOTH,  who  has  resigned. 


Robert  J.  Parnell,  formerly  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Toronto  Sun  Syndicate,  has 
been  named  manager  of  the  eastern 
division  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  will  be  based  in  editorial 
headquarters  in  New  York  City.  Parnell 
represented  NEA  in  his  native  Canada 
while  in  Toronto  and  started  his  news¬ 
paper  experience  with  the  Wetfern 
Producer  in  Saskatoon.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan  and  is 
a  Canadian  Air  Porce  veteran.  Parnell, 
his  wife  Heather,  and  their  three  chil¬ 
dren,  will  make  their  home  in  Mt. 
Kisco,  New  York. 


C.  Doyle  Houser,  who  has  been  direct¬ 
ing  the  circulation  program  of  the  Mon¬ 
roeville  (Pa.)  Times  Express  for  Dar- 
danell  Publicatio.is — appointed  circulation 
director  of  the  group. 


Hortense  P.  Myers,  UPI’s  Indiana  pol¬ 
itician  and  state  government  renorter — 
became  the  first  woman  elected  chief  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  once  all-male  Indianapolis 
Press  Club.  Mrs.  Mvers  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  president-elect  of  the  club. 


Charles  Hoffman — named  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item. 


Oscar  J.  Rear,  52,  elected  president  of 
electrical/electronics  corporation  of  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer,  Inc.,  effective  January  1.  He 
succeeds  Donald  M.  Miller,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring.  Reak  has  been  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Cutler-Hammer. 


More  changes  among  top  officers  of  the 
Washington  Star-News  were  announced 
after  last  week’s  Board  of  Directors  meet¬ 
ing  (December  18), 

Godfrey  W.  Kauffmann  has  been 
named  president  of  Washington  Star 
Communications,  Inc.,  succeeding  John 
Kauffmann,  who  resigned  last  month  but 
who  will  continue  as  a  director.  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  Communications  is  the  corporate 
parent  of  The  Evening  Star  Newspaper 


Jerry  Rowland,  former  photo  editor 
of  Chicago  Today,  to  public  relations  staff 
of  Mayer  &  O’Brien,  Chicago. 


Henry  N.  Lukela,  assistant  secretary 
and  treasurer  since  1970  and  Carl  J.  Bar- 
REA,  advertising  director  since  shortly 
after  Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency  was 
formed  in  1962 — elected  vicepresident/ 
finance  and  vicepresident/advertising,  re¬ 
spectively. 


Godfrey  Kauffmann  will  be  renlaced  in 
two  former  positions  —  by  WiLLMOTT 
Lewis  as  treasurer  of  the  parent  firm  and 
by  Robert  L.  Nflson,  senior  vlcepresldent 
for  corporate  affairs  of  the  newspaper,  as 
treasurer  of  The  Eyenlng  Star  Newspaper 


Another  change  makes  Steve  Richard, 
a  yicepresident  of  Houston  Citizens  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  assistant  to  Star-News 
publisher  Joe  L.  Allbritton,  who  also  is 
chairman  of  the  Houston  bank. 


Kathleen  K.  Naureckas,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  Paddock  Circle’s  Focus  on  Women 
section — appointed  news  editor  of  Pad- 
dock  Circle  Newspapers  Inc.,  Libertyville, 


Bill  Pearsall,  writer,  editor,  pro¬ 
ducer.  Author  of  three  books  on 
boating,  producer  of  interna¬ 
tional-award-winning  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  writer  for  national  boating 
magazines.  A  pro  in  the  field  of 
recreational  activity.  News  of  the 
leisure-time  field  from  him  is 
authoritative  news.  Because  Bill 
Pearsall  is  a  PRO. 
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William  Candy,  suburban  zone  man¬ 
ager — promoted  to  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Neill  C.  VanDeventer,  formerly  su¬ 
pervisor  of  food  advertising — named  man¬ 
ager-general  advertising  at  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  succeeding  Edward  J. 
O’Connor,  who  has  retired-  VanDeventer 
has  been  with  the  paper  for  14  years.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  he  was  a  district  manager  with 
the  Wander  Co.  and  also  worked  for 
Quaker  Oats  Co. 


Rita  Marshall,  a  staff  reporter  with 
20  years  experience — appointed  the  first 
woman  news  editor  in  the  Times  of  Lon¬ 
don’s  186-year  history.  Post  is  equivalent 
to  the  city  editor  on  most  American  pa¬ 
pers. 


Richard  L.  Barwis  IV,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciate  ad  sales  manager  at  Focus  maga¬ 
zine — joined  the  travel  and  resort  na¬ 
tional  ad  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


J.  Richard  Harris,  52,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Piqua  (Ohio)  Daily  Call — 
promoted  to  general  manager,  succeeding 
Paul  E.  Murray,  who  retires  December 
31  after  a  47-year  career.  Muri’ay  was 
city  editor  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Mrs.  Ruth  D’Arcy,  women’s  editor  of  Call  before  becoming  general  manager, 
the  Detroit  News — appointed  associate  Harris  has  been  associated  with  the  paper 
professor  at  the  School  of  Journalism  at  for  28  years. 
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Advertising  Scene 


Ad  agency  specializes 
in  retail  advertising 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


Jerome  Bess  who  heads  up  an  agency 
which  includes  on  its  client  list,  among 
others  Woolworth’s,  Woolco,  Kinney 
Shoes  and  Wallachs  puts  the  surge  of  re¬ 
tailers  into  the  advertising  agency  orbit 
in  perspective. 

“The  trend  toward  the  use  of  agencies 
by  retailers,”  he  said,  “is  related  to  the 
change  in  retailing  brought  about  by  the 
suburban  invasion.  Retailers  followed  the 
middle  income  families  to  the  suburbs  by 
opening  more  and  more  branches,  ex¬ 
panding  their  trading  zones — ultimately 
beyond  the  effective  reach  of  central  city 
newspapers.  Because  the  newspapers’  ADI 
didn’t  expand  with  the  market,  retailers 
turned  to  other  media  with  which  their 
newspaper-oriented  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  lacked  expertise.” 

Needless  to  say,  advertising  agencies, 
observing  the  opportunity,  found  the  wel¬ 
come  mat  out  for  them  particularly  in 
the  use  of  electronic  media. 

A  basic  restraint  on  the  agencies,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  generally  acknowledged  prob¬ 
lems  any  agency  faces  in  handling  the 
day  to  day  advertising  for  retailers  w’ho 
accept  last  minute  shifts  and  copy 
changes  as  a  way  of  life. 

“We  live  with  it,”  said  the  president  of 
Sawdon  &  Bess,  Inc.,  “because  we’re 
staffed  by  retail  specialists  and  have  set 
up  a  communications  rapport  that  works.” 

Like  a  number  of  other  agencies  that 
have  moved  into  the  retail  scene  in  the 
last  few  years,  such  as  Y&R’s,  Barnett 
&  Zlotnick,  Grey’s  Main  Street,  Jack 
Byrne,  etc.,  Sawdon  &  Bess  has  spear¬ 
headed  diversification  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  into  tv  and  to  some  extent,  radio. 

The  interest  in  tv  was  accelerated  by 
the  ban  on  cigarette  advertising  which 
caused  the  Television  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  to  mount  a  major  drive  on  retail¬ 
ers  for  replacement  of  this  revenue.  While 
general  ad  agencies  weren’t  geared  to 
handle  retail,  the  specialized  new  shops 
who  could  see  themselves  earning  a  com¬ 
mission  on  broadcast  advertising  placed 
for  retailers  which  newspapers  do  not 
offer,  had  both  the  incentive  and  the 
rationale  to  move  into  the  field. 
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“There  is  no  better  medium  for  item 
advertising  than  newspapers,”  Bess 
maintains.  For  image  promotion,  he  be¬ 
lieves  tv  has  the  advantage.  He  has 
proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  clients  time 
and  again,  he  noted,  that  a  combination 
effort  of  newspapers  plus  tv  in  support 
of  a  particular  store  event  provides  dra¬ 
matic  results  at  the  checkout  counters. 

F.  W.  Wool  worth  with  2200  stores  in 
the  U.S.  spends  85%  of  its  advertising 
dollars  in  newspapers,  using  tv  in  about 
40  markets.  Woolworth,  whose  first  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  appeared  in  1956,  also 
uses  some  magazine  advertising  which 
Sawdon  &  Bess  places  along  with  its 
electronic  ads. 

Another  account,  Kinney  Shoes,  with 
about  1000  outlets  puts  90%  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  into  tv  and  only  10% 
into  newspapers.  Bess  said  that  95%  of 
Kinney’s  stores,  constituting  the  largest 
shoe  chain  in  the  country,  are  located 
either  in  free  standing  units  on  high¬ 
ways  or  in  suburban  shopping  centers. 
Thus,  he  said  the  stores  can  benefit  from 
the  broad  reach  of  electronic  coverage. 

“The  account  further  lends  itself  to  tv 
promotion,”  he  said,  “because  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  a  day-to-day  item  effort  but 
rather  a  consistent  reinforcement  of  the 
store  image — shoes  for  everyone  in  the 
family  in  every  price  range.” 

The  clutter  of  retail  shoe  advertising  in 
newspapers,  he  said,  is  another  factor  in 
the  accounts  decision  to  concentrate  its 
advertising  in  tv  in  hopes  of  cutting  a 
niche  for  itself. 

Woolco,  the  discount  department  store 
division  of  Woolworth  uses  tv  in  60  major 
markets.  Here,  the  agency  works  closely 
with  the  store’s  in-house  advertising  de¬ 
partment  which  places  all  newspaper 
copy.  “We  scan  the  items  available  for  a 
joint  newspaper-tv  promotion  effort  and 
pick  those  for  a  full  week’s  blast  which 
are  the  hottest  and  which  the  store  car¬ 
ries  in  depth.  Events  such  as  a  White 
Sale  have  proven  extremely  successful,” 
Bess  said. 

After  his  stint  as  a  first  lieutenant  and 
pilot  in  the  Air  Corps,  Bess  decided  to  go 
into  the  advertising  business  and  has 
seen  service  from  3  vantage  points — ^the 
advertiser’s,  the  media’s  and  currently, 
the  agency’s.  His  first  major  assignment 
after  selling  time  was  with  Robert  Hall 
Clothes  where  he  served  as  broadcast  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  He  joined  the  chain 
when  it  had  40  outlets  and  when  he  left 
to  join  Channd  9  as  vicepresident,  it  had 
grown  to  400.  At  Channel  9,  he  rapidly 
moved  up  to  become  general  manager  of 
the  parent  company,  RKO  General,  in 
charge  of  5  tv  and  7  radio  stations.  The 
Sawdon  &  Bess  agency  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  6  years — an  outgrowth  of  the  25 


year  old  Sawdon  Advertising  Agency. 

He  does  not  minimize  the  problems  an 
agency  faces  in  handling  retail  accounts. 
“One  must  become  an  extension  of  the 
advertisers,”  he  said.  But  despite  the 
special  service  retail  advertisers  require, 
Bess  said  the  agency  is  able  to  operate 
well  below  the  currently  accepted  ratio 
of  5  people  per  $1  million  in  billing. 

Despite  the  gloomy  economy,  talking  to 
the  various  account  people  at  the  agency 
about  client  budgets  for  1975  one  learns 
that  most  will  be  up  over  ’74.  “News¬ 
papers  could  get  a  greater  share,”  one 
account  supervisor  said,  “if  they  would 
accept  retail  copy  at  the  retail  rate  from 
a  national  agency  like  ours.  Instead  we 
have  to  prepare  the  advertising  and  send 
it  to  the  local  store  for  placement  in 
many  cases.” 

• 

Defunct  weekly  files 
anti-trust  suit 

Alleging  that  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune,  a  daily,  “wielded  their 
power  upon  Lawrence  area  advertisers  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  deprive  the  weekly 
Journal  of  Greater  (Mass.)  Lawrence  of 
advertising,”  the  weekly’s  publisher  Jack 
Wark  has  initiated  an  anti-trust  suit  for 
$6.8  million  in  Boston  U.S.  District  Court. 

The  suit,  filed  December  5,  contends 
that  the  daily  “without  legal  rights  in¬ 
duced  by  illegal  means,  customers  of  said 
plaintiff’s  journal  to  discontinue  placing 
ads  in  said  Journal  and  intentionally  in¬ 
terfered  with  public’s  right  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  weekly  is  no  longer  publishing. 

• 

Deaths 

Jack  Gaver,  68,  drama  critic  and 
Broadway  columnist  for  UPI;  December 
16. 

«  «  * 

Charles  I.  Lynch,  74,  retired  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ottawa  Journal;  December  9. 

*  «  * 

Joseph  E.  Dynan,  62,  AP  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  nearly  31  years ;  December 
10. 

«  «  « 

Fred  W.  Perkins,  84,  retired  labor 
writer  for  Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
who  initiated  the  Washington  Daily  News’ 
“9  to  4:30”  government  employe  column, 
and  asked  FDR  if  he  were  going  to  run 
for  a  third  term  and  was  told  to  “put  on 
a  dunce  cap  and  sit  in  a  corner;”  Decem¬ 
ber  11. 

*  *  * 

David  G.  Richardson,  72,  publisher. 
Rock  Springs  (Wyo.)  Daily  Rocket-Miner 
for  37  years;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Harold  H.  Hartman,  77,  co-publisher 
of  the  Frankfort  (Ky.)  Daily  Index  before 
it  was  sold  in  1955,  and  most  recently 
columnist  on  the  Colorado  Spring  Gazette 
Telegraph;  December  4. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Morris,  62,  veteran  newsman  and 
book  author,  who  worked  on  papers  in  San 
Francisco,  Newark,  and  New  York;  Octo¬ 
ber  18. 
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Editor  &  Publisher's  1974  Summary  of 

MERGERS  &  ACQUISITIONS 


CHANCES  OF  OWNERSHIP  IN 

Seventy-nine  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  were  involved  in  ownership 
changes  during  1974. 

The  number  of  non-daily  (weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly  and  tri-weekly)  newspapers  that 
changed  hands  was  77.  Only  those  sales 
reported  to  Editok  &  Piblishfr  are  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Both  totals  are  up  from  1973 
when  52  daily  newspapers  and  76  week¬ 
lies  were  acquired  by  new  owners. 

The  merger  of  Knight  Newspapers  Inc. 
and  Bidder  Publications  Inc.,  which  was 
finalized  November  30,  brought  the  16 
Knight  dailies  and  17  Bidder  dailies  (plus 
two  others  in  which  majority  interest  is 
held)  into  a  new  corporation,  Knight-Bid¬ 
der  Newspapers  Inc.  whose  shares  are 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Lee  Hills  became  chairman  and  chief 
executive  of  the  country’s  largest  group 
(in  terms  of  aggregate  circulation)  with 
seven-day  sales  of  almost  30  million  copies. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS 

Bernard  H.  Bidder  Jr.  is  vicechairnian  of 
the  board  of  K-N.  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr. 
is  president. 

Other  newspaper  groups  were  active  in 
enlarging  their  lists.  Morris  Newspaper 
Corp.  of  Savannah  added  four  papers  in 
California  formerly  owned  by  Copley 
Press  Inc.  but  sold  a  Florida  unit  to 
Thomson  Newspapers.  Two  dailies  in  the 
Copley  sale — Monrovia  Post  and  Alham¬ 
bra  Post-Advocate — were  suspended  this 
month  by  Morris. 

At  yeai’s’  end.  John  McGoff.  who  made 
an  unsuccessful  bid  of  $25  million  for  the 
Washington  StarSeivs,  announced  that 
Copley  had  agreed  to  sell  him  the  Sac- 
7-aniento  (Calif.)  Union.  Copley  was  sell¬ 
ing  the  paper,  it  said,  to  help  meet  state 
and  federal  estate  tax  obligations  caused 
by  the  death  of  James  S.  Copley.  McGofF 
is  president  of  Panax  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  36  weekly  and  8  daily  papers. 


New  York  Times  Company  picked  up 
another  daily  in  the  South,  Freedom 
Newspapers  (Hoiles)  bought  one  in  In¬ 
diana  and  one  in  California,  Scripps- 
Howard  acquired  interests  in  four  Cal¬ 
ifornia  papers,  and  the  Detroit  Sews  also 
moved  into  California  with  purchase  of 
one  paper. 

Gannett  Company  extended  its  opera¬ 
tions  into  Ohio  and  Oregon  but  its  pro¬ 
posed  acquisition  of  three  papers  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Oklahoma,  agreed  upon  in  1973, 
was  cancelled.  An  agreement  in  principle 
was  signed  with  Thomson  Newsnaoers  Inc. 
to  acquire  of  Speidel  Newspaper’s 

common  stock  and  to  sell  the  Seivbnrgh 
(N.Y.)  Evening  Sezvs  to  Thomson  for 
$8  million. 

The  Washington  Post  Company  scored 
a  real  coup  in  successfully  negotiating  for 
the  Kerney  family’s  Trenton  (N.J.)  Tunes 
and  Sunday  Tunes-Advertiser. 

Two  major  transactions,  announced  in 
1973,  were  concluded.  One  w’as  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Carter  papers  in  Fort  Worth 
by  Capital  Cities  Communications  Inc.  and 
the  other  was  the  assumption  of  effective 
control  of  the  Washington  Star-News  by 
Houston  financier  Joseph  L.  Albritton. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  in  Little  Bock 
joined  the  Wecho  group  owned  by  the 
Hussman  family.  Balph  Ingersoll  and  his 
associates  added  a  paper  in  Vermont  and 
Eugene  Worrell  got  one  in  Indiana. 

Other  sales  in  the  daily  field  represent¬ 
ed  either  additions  to  group  ownership  or 
the  beginnings  of  new  groupings. 

In  the  weekly  transactions  it  was  note¬ 
worthy  that  26  of  the  total  reported  were 
acquisitions  by  individuals  or  companies 
that  already  published  dailies,  both  in 
their  owti  circulation  zones  and  beyond. 

An  accompanying  table  shows  this  con¬ 
tinuing  trend  in  the  industry. 

(Continued  on  page  27) 

• 

HEW  to  hold  seminars 
for  health  writers 

HEW  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
announced  a  new  program  to  provide  spe¬ 
cialized  reporters  with  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  HEW  and  its  programs. 

Participating  reporters  will  be  nom¬ 
inated  by  their  newspaper,  magazine  or 
broadcast  station,  and  twelve  will  be 
chosen  for  a  two  week  intern  progi'am 
which  will  begin  next  February,  Selection 
will  be  made  by  the  HEW  Assistant  Be- 
gional  Directors  for  Public  Affairs  and 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs. 

All  expenses  will  be  borne  by  the  nom¬ 
inating  news  entity. 

The  program  will  begin  in  the  health 
area  and  is  designed  to  give  health  re¬ 
porters  an  understanding  of  HEW  pro¬ 
grams,  how  they  are  developed  and  how 
they  work.  The  program  will  be  available 
at  later  dates  for  reporters  in  other  spe¬ 
cialties  such  as  education  and  welfare. 

The  reporters  first  will  meet  with  the 
Secretary  and  other  key  officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment.  For  the  balance  of  the  two-week 
period,  they  will  discuss  all  aspects  of  the 
Department’s  activities  with  non-political 
program  officials. 

In  the  past  14  months,  HEW  has  con¬ 
ducted  12  regional  news  seminars,  at¬ 
tended  by  over  500  reporters. 
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Daily  newspapers  sold  during  1974 

DAILIES 


PAPER/CIRCULATION 

BUYER 

SELLER 

Alhambra  (Calif.) 
Post-Advocate  (e- 11, 000) 

Morris  Newspaper  Corp. 
Savannah,  (3a. 

Copley  Press  Inc. 

Bicknell  (Ind.)  Knox 

County  News  (e-2,013) 

Terry  Communications 

Hemphill  Newspaper  Gr. 

Burbank  (Calif.)  Review 
(e-1 3,000) 

Morris  Newspaper  Corp. 

Copley  Press  Inc. 

Cameron  (Mo.)  News- 
Observer  (e-1, 759) 

Don  Weaver 

Agnes  McAllen 

Cairo  (III.)  Citizen 
(e-6,000) 

Dan  Dean  &  Carmage  Walls  David  C.  Crin 

Carmi  (III.)  Times  (e-5,300) 

Colfax  (Wash.)  Bulletin 

Larry  Perotta 

Bradford,  Pa.  Newspaper  Gr 

Paleuse  Empire  Publishers 

Carmi  Times  Pub.  Co. 

Crawfordsville  (Ind.) 
Journal-Review  (e-1 2,000) 

Freedom  Newspapers 

W.  A.  Vance 

Crookston  (Minn.)  Times 
(e-5,000) 

Dickinson  Newspapers  &. 
Carmage  Walls 

Robert  E.  Taylor 

Crystal  City-Festus  (Mo.) 
News-Democrat  (e-7,003) 

Twin  City  Newspapers 

H.  L.  Wright 

Fallon  (Nev.)  Eagle- 
Standard  (e-N.A.) 

S.  E.  Burgess 

Butler  family 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Sfar- 
Telegram  (m)-94,188 
(e-1 41 ,499)  (S-227-297) 

Capital  Cities 
Communications 

Carter  Publications 

Fullerton  (Calif.) 

News  Tribune  (e-25,000) 

Scripps-Howard 

Newspapers 

E.  F.  Elstron 

Glendale  (Calif.) 

News-Press  (e-25,000) 

Morris  Newspaper  Corp. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 

Copley  Press  Inc. 

McClendon  defeated 
in  bid  for  president 

William  W.  Broom,  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  the  Bidder  newspapers,  last 
week  (December  13)  was  elected  1975 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club,  de¬ 
feating  Sarah  McClendon  of  McClendon 
News  Service,  420  votes  to  130. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Robert 
Ames  Alden,  of  the  Washington  Post, 
vicepresident;  Don  Hill,  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  Landmark  newspapers, 
secretary;  David  A.  Nelson,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Research  Institute  of 
America,  treasurer;  and  Clark  Hoyt,  na¬ 
tional  correspondent  of  the  Knight  news¬ 
papers,  financial  secretary. 

Elected  to  the  Board  of  Governors  were : 
Richard  G.  Zimmerman,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Linda  S.  Vance,  Commodity  News 
Service;  and  Robert  Lewis  of  Booth  news¬ 
papers. 

Columbia  dean  to  sue 
ABC  for  plagiarism 

Elie  Abel,  dean  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism,  wrote  a 
book  “The  Missile  Crisis,”  published  by 
Lippincott  in  1966. 

December  18,  ABC  televised  a  special 
at  8  pjn.  “The  Missiles  of  October,”  which 
Abel  claims  was  plagiarism.  Prior  to  its 
airing,  Abel  had  seen  the  preview  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  script. 

“It  is  precisely  the  same  dialogue,  and 
I  will  file  suit  against  ABC,”  Abel  told 
E&P.  “The  issue  is  not  so  much  recover¬ 
ing  money,  but  the  fact  the  network  used 
copyrighted  material  without  permission. 
There  is  a  certain  courtesy.”  His  suit,  he 
said,  would  be  a  personal  one;  not  as¬ 
sociated  with  Columbia. 


New  Gannett  grants 
cited  for  Asian  studies 

Grants  of  $185,000  to  train  journalists 
in  Asian  studies  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  and  $25,000  for  research  on  aqua¬ 
culture  to  fight  starvation  were  announced 
by  Paul  Miller,  Gannett  chairman  and 
president  of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  contribution  to  the  university  will 
finance  start-up  costs  of  a  new  program  to 
train  four  Gannett  Fellows  annually  in  the 
cultures,  histories  and  languages  of  na¬ 
tions  in  the  Pacific  basin  and  Asia,  in¬ 
cluding  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 

The  Gannett  Group  includes  the  Star- 
Bulletin  and  the  Pacific  Daily  News  and 
Pacific  Dateline  on  Guam. 

Fellows  are  to  be  working  journalists  or 
journalism  students  under  40  years  old  to 
receive  basic  stipends  of  $12,000  plus 
travel  expenses  during  one  year  of  train¬ 
ing,  including  workshops  with  local  news¬ 
papers. 
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Hendersonville  (N.C.) 
Times-News  (e-1 3,000) 

BUYER 

New  York  Times  Co. 

SELLER 

Times-News  Ptg.  Co. 

Hillsdale  (Mich.)  News 
(e-9,000) 

Stauffer  Publications 

Fitzgerald  family 

International  Falls  (Minn.) 
Journal  (e-5,000) 

Red  Wing  Pub.  Co. 

North  Star  Pub.  Co. 

Jeannette  (Pa.)  News- 
Dispatch  (e-1 1,000) 

James  A.  Muscia  and 
associates,  Logan,  W.  Va. 

Bomberger  family 

Key  West  (Fla.) 

Citizen  (e-S-9,000) 

Thomson  Newspapers 

Charles  Morris 

Lamar  (Mo.)  Democrat 
(e-4,701) 

El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Times 

David  R.  Palmer 

Lamar  Pub.  Co. 

Little  Rock  (Ark.) 

Arkansas  Democrat 
(e-67,828;  S-92,750) 

Wecho/Media 

Palmer  Newspapers 
(Hussman  family) 

Camden,  Ark. 

Arkansas  Democrat  Co. 

Marietta  (O.)  Times 
(e-1 5,000) 

Gannett  Co. 

Times  Co. 

Merrill  (Wis.)  Daily 

Herald  (e-4,116) 

Green  Bay  Newspaper  Co. 

Sturtevant 

Monrovia  (Calif.) 

News-Post  (e-6,400) 

Morris  Newspaper  Corp., 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Copley  Press  Inc. 

New  Bern  (N.C.)  Sun 
Journal  (e)-l  1,786 

Freedom  Newspapers  Inc. 

Sun  Journal  Inc. 

(ContivKed  on  page  29) 


K-R  foresees  10% 
hike  in  ad/circ 
rates  in  1975 

Officers  of  the  newly-merged  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers  Inc.  and  more  than 
100  financial  analysts  met  in  New  York 
on  December  11  to  discuss  one  single 
topic:  The  future. 

Making  its  first  public  statements  after 
months  of  a  communications  blackout 
while  the  terms  of  the  merger  were  being 
approved  and  .settled,  Knight-Ridder  of¬ 
ficers  told  the  analysts  that  their  newly- 
acquired  status  as  the  largest  all-news¬ 
paper  firm  would  leave  them  synergis- 
tically  stronger. 

Lee  Hills,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer,  said,  “We  believe  that  if  we  do 
our  job  right,  this  can  be  one  of  those 
mergers  where  2  plus  2  can  equal  5.” 

Benefits  from  merger 

He  listed  benefits  from  the  merger  that 
the  two  companies  foresee  for  the  future: 

— “We  have  the  strength  and  depth  of 
management  at  all  levels. 

— “We  have  succeeded  in  diversifying 
within  our  industry  to  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree — in  mix  or  growth  markets,  in  geo¬ 
graphic  spread,  in  less  reliance  on  any  one 
property,  in  less  exposure  to  the  fortunes 
of  any  one  industry  in  any  city. 

— “We  are  fortunate  that  at  a  time 
when  we  confront  the  sharply  higher  cost 
of  newsprint,  we  also  are  entering  a 
period  of  years  when  the  savings  from  the 
technical  revolution  are  large  and  in¬ 
creasing. 

He  also  foresaw  changes  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  generally  that  he  said 
would  affect  Knight-Ridder.  The  first 
among  them  was  the  high  cost  of  news¬ 
print  which  Hills  said  was  being  held 
down  by  the  company’s  paper  conserva¬ 
tion  efforts. 

“In  addition  to  accelerating  those  steps, 
we  are  now  well  along  with  fundamental 
plans  to  make  us  less  dependent  on  news¬ 
print — new  formats,  reduced  page  sizes, 
new  editorial  and  advertising  techniques.” 

Concerning  subscription  rates,  he  said 
a  reverse  in  trends  would  probably  occur. 
“Twenty-five  years  ago,  American  news¬ 
papers  drew  more  than  a  third  of  their 
revenues  from  circulation.  This  gradually 
declined  to  about  25  percent.  This  trend 
is  now  being  reversed.  Readers  are  dem¬ 
onstrating  they  will  pay  more  for  good 
newspapers.” 

During  a  question-and-answer  session, 
the  Knight-Ridder  people  mentioned  the 
possibility  of  bringing  subscription  rates 
closer  to  the  single  copy  costs,  although 
they  would  not  confirm  whether  such  ac¬ 
tions  would  take  place  among  their  hold¬ 
ings  or  when. 

10%  increases 

On  the  overall  question  of  rates.  Hills 
said,  “We  are  planning  more  advertising 
and  circulation  rate  increases  for  1975. 

(Continiied  on  page  29) 
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Rate  hikes 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


While  all  the  details  have  not  been  com¬ 
pleted,  a  preliminary  view  of  the  ad  rate 
increases  would  be  in  the  range  of  10 
percent.  Additionally,  we  will  have  the 
full  effect  of  the  carryover  factor  of  the 
increases  made  during  1974.” 

Hills  added,  “Our  principal  opportunity 
for  circulation  revenue  gains  will  be  in 
eliminating  several  home  delivery  dis¬ 
counts. 

“I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  most 
newspapers  charge  a  premium  for  this 
special  service.  It  really  makes  no  sense 
that  you  can  get  a  daily  newspaper  de¬ 
livered  to  your  door  for  less  than  you  pay 
at  a  corner  store  or  rack.” 

He  said  Knight-Ridder  also  planned  in¬ 
creased  manpower  savings  in  producing 
newspapers.  “Much  of  this  will  come 
through  our  program  of  attrition  and 
early  retirements,”  Hills  said. 

Major  niarkrtii 

He  mentioned  newspapers  in  San  Jose, 
Gary  and  Wichita  which  will  be  converted 
to  100  percent  cold  type  during  1975. 
Those  papers  are  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mereury-Xeivs,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
and  the  Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon. 

Hills  also  gave  the  analysts  an  over¬ 
view  of  the  company’s  three  largest  mar¬ 
kets. 

— Philadelphia.  “We  are  making  a  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  over  1973’s  business 
operations,”  he  said,  although  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  failed  to  run  at  its  pro¬ 
jected  profit  and  in  fact  settled  in  the 
red.  He  also  mentioned  reasonable  labor 
settlements,  automation,  a  switch  to  a 
55  inch  webb  width  from  58  inches  as 
contributing  factors  to  an  improved  out¬ 
look. 

— Detroit.  “Our  Detroit  Free  Press 
continues  impressive  gains  against  our 
competition  in  both  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  said.  Hills  also  mentioned 
higher  circulation  figures  (627,826  week¬ 
days  and  742,434  Sunday),  lo.ss  of  sub¬ 
scribers  at  the  Detroit  Xetvs,  increase 
share  of  advertising  with  total  linage 
up  3.7  percent  while  the  News  was  down 
5.2  percent,  as  well  as  labor  settlements. 

He  did  mention  Detroit’s  ailing  economy 
brought  on  by  automotive  shut-downs  as 
possible  detractors  from  an  otherwise 
healthy  picture. 

— Miami.  Hills  said,  “South  Florida’s 
economy  has  been  hard  hit  but  the  Miami 
Herald  will  still  carry  more  ad  linage  in 
1974  than  any  U.S.  newspaper  e.xcept  the 
Los  Angeles  Times." 

Among  Miami  innovations  are  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  55  inch  webb  width  in 
1975,  aggressive  price  increases  which 
may  help  most  ad  areas  except  classified. 

Also  speaking  to  the  analysts  were 
Bernard  H.  Ridder  Jr.,  vicechairman  of 
the  board,  and  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr., 
president  of  Knight-Ridder. 

Ridder  presented  his  subsidiary’s  view¬ 
point  of  the  merger  citing  much  the  same 
points  that  Hills  mentioned  earlier. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Newburgh  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News  (30,000) 

Palm  Springs  (Calif.) 
Desert  Sun  (e-1 0,000) 

Paris  (Ky.)  Enterprise 
(e)-5,678 

Porterville  (Calif.) 
Recorder  (e-1 0,000) 

Raton  (N.M.)  Daily 
Range  (e-S-3,500) 

Rushville  (Ind.) 

Republican  (e-5,000) 

Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 
(m-96,000) 

Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman 
(m-43,700)  (S-45,000) 


Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal  (e-25,000) 


St.  Thomas  (Ont.)  Times- 
Journal  (e-1 1,000) 

Springfield  (Vt.)  Times- 
Reporter  (e-6,000) 

Taylor  (Tex.)  Press 
(e-5,000) 

Thousand  Oaks  (Calif.) 
News-Chronicle 
(e/S-1 1,200) 


Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 

Evening  News  Ass'n 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  H.  Scripps 

Freedom  Newspapers 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

David  R.  Palmer 
Worrell  Newspapers 
John  McGoff 
Gannett  Co. 

Gannett  Co. 

Thomson  Newspapers 

Ralph  Ingersoll 
and  Associates 

C.  A.  Schulz 


Gannett  Co.  (agreement 
in  principle) 

Desert  Sun  Pub.  Co. 

Alverson  family 

Graham  M.  Dean 

F.  Eugene  Wisner 

Republican  Co. 

Copley  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Not  final) 

Statesman-Journal  Co. 
(Sprague  and  Mainwaring 
families) 

Statesman-Journal  Co. 
(Sprague  and  Mainwaring 
families) 

Dingman  family 

Connecticut  Valley  Times- 
Reporter  Co. 

Bob  Mathis 


(Part  interest)  E.  F.  Elstrom 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 


Union  City  (S.C.)  Daily 
Times  (e-6,(X)0) 

Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  and 
Times- Advertiser 
(e-75,000;  S-1 02,000) 


Mid-South  Management  Inc.  W.  R.  Feaster 

Washington  Post  Co.  (W.  C.  Buchheit) 

Kerney  family 


(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Newspapers  1975:  modest  gains, 
price  hikes,  production  efficiency 


NEW 

narrow-width 


pasteup 

grids! 


If  you’re  going  to  a  narrower  roll 
of  newsprint— we're  ready  for 
you.  With  new  grid  pasteup 
sheets  for  30”,  29 V2”  or  29” 
widths.  New  narrow-width  grid 
sheets  are  in  stock  in  9  column, 

8  column  and  6  column  full  page 
sizes.  In  tabloids— 20  different 
versions.  In  quarter-page  grids, 
too.  All  in  stock  ready  to  ship 
today  at  MPS  prices. 


Do  you  want 
help  on 

custom  widths? 
Call  Dick  Morton 
or  me. 


James  Rezabek 
President 


MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
4640  N.  OLCOTT  AVENUE 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60656 
(312)867-4646 


me  diffietence  is 
Standard 


&1^ople 


The  people  who  use  Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis  tell 
us  they  prefer  it  for  several  reasons.  It’s  “more  readily 
available.”  It’s  "easier  to  work  with.”  And  the  format, 
graphics  and  type  are  more  to  their  liking. 

And  there  are  reasons  for  those  reasons.  NCA  is 
more  readily  available  because  SRDS  people  have  made 
it  more  readily  available.  It  is  easier  to  use  because 
SRDS  people  have  learned,  over  the  years,  what  media 
planners  prefer  to  work  with.  Its  format,  graphics  and 
type  are  better  because  SRDS  people  designed  them 
that  way, 

NCA  analyzes  newspapers,  their  metro  markets,  their 
counties,  their  regions.  It  applies  this  data  against  TV 


market  areas.  It  ranks  individual  papers,  their  markets, 
their  rates.  In  short,  it  gives  the  media  planner/ buyer 
everything  necessary  for  effective  evaluation,  just  the 
way  it  was  requested. 

Even  if  you  were  to  use  another  source,  you  couldn’t 
get  by  with  that  alone.  You  would  still  have  to  consult 
NCA,  like  a  trusted  doctor,  to  get  a  second  opinion,  to 
fill  in  open  spaces. 

Trust?  Yes,  we  like  to  think  that,  too,  is  a  result  of 
our  people  and  the  dedication  they’ve  shown  to  market¬ 
ing  research  over  all  these  years.  Trust  NCA  to  make 
your  newspaper  planning  and  buying  easier,  faster,  more 
efficient. 
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Daily  newspapers  sold  during  1974 


Ventura  (Calif.)  Star- 
Free  Press  (e/S-34,000) 

Washington  (D.C.)  Star- 
News  (e-408,000) 
(S-345,000) 


(Part  interest)  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers 

(37%  stock  interest) 
Joseph  L.  Albritton 
Houston,  Texas 


E.  F.  Elstrom 

Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co. 


Kn  igh  t-Ridder 

{Continued  from  page  29) 


Among  Ridder  newspapers,  he  mentioned 
a  trend  among  agricultural  markets  which 
“are  showing  gains  rather  than  losses.” 

High  income 


Watsonville  (Calif.) 
Register-Pajaronian  & 

Sun  (e-n,000) 

Wausau  (Wis.)  Record- 
Herald  (e-22,810) 

Waynesboro  (Va.)  News- 
Virginian  (e-1 3,000) 

West  Memphis  (Ark.) 
Times  (e-8,000) 

Speidel  Newspapers 


(Part  interest)  Sctipps- 
Howard  Newspapers 

Green  Bay  Newspaper  Co. 

Louis  Spilmon  and  family 

J.  Tom  Ricketson 
and  Associates 

Gannett  Co. 

(6.8%  stock  interest) 


E.  F.  Elstrom 

Sturtevant  Co. 

Charleston  Evening  Post 
Publishing  Co. 

Crittendeon  Publishing  Co. 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Agreement  in  principle) 


Weekly  papers  acquired  by  dailies  in  1974 

WEEKLIES 


PURCHASER 

Bergen  Record  Co. 

NEWSPAPER 

Freehold  (N.J.)  Transcript 
&  Colonial  News 

Cose  Grande  Newspapers 

Gila  Bend  (Ariz.)  Herald 

Centralia-Chehalis  Chronicle 

Lewis  River  News 

Woodland,  Wash. 

Copley  Newspapers  Inc. 

Elgin,  III.  area  weeklies  (6) 

N.W.  Colorado  Press 
(Craig  (Colo.)  Press) 

Glenwood  Springs  (Colo.) 
Sage-Reminder 

Detroit  News 
(Times  Graphics  Inc.) 

Egg  Harbor  City  (N.J.)  News 

Freedom  Newspapers 

Porterville  (Calif.)  Shopper 

Greensburg  Tribune  Review 

Blairsville  (Pa.)  Dispatch 

Indiana  Ptg.  &  Pub.  Co. 

Reynoldsville  (Pa.)  Star 

Ralph  Ingersoll  Associates 

Springfield-Bellows  Falls  (Vt.) 
weekly  group 

Landmark  Communications 

Carroll  County  (Md.)  Times 

Landmark  Communications 

Elizabethtown  (Ky.)  Enterprise 

Lewisburg  News 

Greenbrier  (W.Va.)  Independent 

Malvern  Daily  Record 

Malvern  (Ark.)  Meteor-Journal 

Morris  Newspaper  Corp. 

(9  Calif.  Weeklies) 

Pasadena  Union 

Alhambra  Messenger 

Arcadia  Messenger 

Foothill  Messenger 

Monterey  Messenger 

San  Gabriel  Messenger 

Temple  City-El  Monte  Messenger 
News  Press/ Review  Star 

(Continued  on  page  33) 


In  the  category  of  income  per  house¬ 
hold.  Knight-Ridder  readers  have  a  salary 
of  $14,761  while  the  U.S.  average  is  $12,- 
824.  During  a  three  year  period,  the  in¬ 
come  per  household  among  Knight-Ridder 
readers  jumped  27.1  percent  while  the 
U.S.  average  was  only  18.9  percent. 

Knight-Ridder’s  operating  revenue  fig¬ 
ures  are  also  improved,  he  said,  with  a 
compound  growth  rate  of  16.5  percent 
since  1969.  Presently  operating  revenue 
for  the  company  is  $506.1  million  with 
74.5*^  from  advertising,  22.8%  from  cir¬ 
culation  and  2.7%  from  miscellaneous 
means. 

During  the  same  period,  net  income  for 
the  company  had  a  grovrth  rate  of  13.7% 
for  a  1973  total  of  $36.3  million.  Of  that 
total,  97.7%  income  came  from  continuing 
operations,  while  2.3%  came  from  dis¬ 
continued  operations. 

More  working  capital 

Net  income  per  share  showed  a  similar 
growth,  he  said,  with  income  of  $2.28 
per  share. 

Total  assets  for  the  company  as  of 
•Tune  30  was  $468.5  million  with  $50.8 
million  in  cash  and  short  term  investments 
and  $42.4  in  working  capital. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  stock¬ 
holders  equity  accounts  for  $296.5  million 
while  long  term  debt  is  $75.7  million. 
Meanwhile,  working  capital  from  continu¬ 
ing  operation  has  grown  since  1969  at  a 
compound  interest  of  $15.1%.  In  1973, 
working  capital  was  $48.8  million. 

Technology  survey 

As  for  the  holdings,  Knight-Ridder  re¬ 
ported  that  a  study  of  25  production 
plants  showed  that  17  used  computer  type¬ 
setting  with  only  68%  of  the  potential 
realized;  25  used  photocomposition  for 
display  ads  100% ;  19  used  it  for  solid 
.set  classification  (76%) ;  12  used  it  for 
news  copy  for  48%  of  the  work,  while 
13  more  used  it  for  about  52%;  12  plants 
used  OCR’s  at  48%  realized  potential;  12 
more  used  VDTs  for  48%;  and  16  used 
plastic  or  offset  plates  for  64%  potential. 

Newsprint  consumption  among  the 
group’s  newspapers  managed  to  decreased 
in  1974,  according  to  their  estimates.  Al¬ 
though  steady  rise  peaked  at  653,300  tons 
in  1973,  Knight-Ridder  was  able  to  bring 
consumption  down  to  an  estimated  598,- 
700  tons  in  1974. 

Overall,  Chapman  said,  “Knight-Ridder 
has  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  balance 
sheets  in  our  industry.” 

However,  he  said  fourth  quarter  earn¬ 
ings  might  be  affected  by  continued  slip¬ 
page  of  classified  ads  in  Miami,  San  Jose, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Paul  and  Charlotte. 

Because  of  this  and  one-time  costs — 
termed  as  high — related  to  the  merger, 
he  said  this  year’s  fourth  quarter  “will 
not  likely  exceed  1973’s  fourth  quarter.” 
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Publishers-Hall 
name  change  is 
set  for  Jan.  6 

Marshall  Field,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  has  announced  that 
effective  Monday,  January  6,  Publishers- 
Hall  Syndicate,  a  division  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  will  change  its  name  to  Field 
Newspaper  Syndicate. 

The  syndicate  is  one  of  the  leading  dis¬ 
tributors  of  columns,  comic  strips,  and 
cartoons  and  handles  a  total  of  80  features, 
serving  nearly  2,000  publications  world 
wide. 

The  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Publishers-Hall  is  Robert  G.  Cowles. 

The  late  Marshall  Field  III  founded  a 
syndicate  to  distribute  Chicago  Sun  col¬ 
umns  and  features  in  1942.  In  the  1960s 
the  syndicate  grew  under  the  leadership  of 
Harold  H.  Anderson,  Robert  M.  Hall  and 
the  late  Robert  A.  Cooper. 

Field  Enterprises  operates  national 
and  international  divisions  and  subsidiary 
companies  in  communications  and  educa¬ 
tional  publishing.  In  addition  to  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times  and  Daily  \ews,  it  publishes 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  and  Childcraft 
through  Field  Enterprises  Educational 
Corporation. 

• 

Book  clubs  break  ads 

Doubleday  Bargain  Book  Club  and  its 
sister  club  Contempo,  197.5  introduction 
campaigns  will  use  national  magazines, 
and  Sunday  newspaper  supplements. 

Scheduled  to  break  in  January,  the  ads 
are  not  only  a  new  concept  for  Bargain 
and  Contempo,  but  also  for  the  entire  book¬ 
club,  direct- response  business  as  well.  It 
will  also  use  newspaper  preprints. 


Overseas  Weekly 
combines  editions 

The  Overseas  Weekly,  the  military  tab¬ 
loid,  will  increase  its  size  and  raise  its 
stateside  edition  price  from  35f  to  50f  in 
January  1975,  according  to  publisher,  John 
Matheson. 

Matheson,  who  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  stateside  edition  as  well  as 
the  Europe  and  Pacific  editions,  said  the 
size  of  the  tabloid  will  be  increased  to  40 
pages  and  more  space  devoted  to  military 
news  and  features. 

The  Europe  and  Pacific  editions  will  be 
combined  into  one  edition — the  Overseas 
Edition  and  all  printing  operations  will 
be  moved  to  Vineland,  New  Jersey.  In  the 
past,  the  European  edition  was  printed  in 
New  Jersey,  the  Pacific  edition  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  stateside  edition  was  print¬ 
ed  in  Denver. 

Besides  increasing  its  size,  the  paper 
will  also  carry  5  pages  of  comic  classics 
from  the  King  Features  Syndicate  replac¬ 
ing  the  adult  comics  carried  in  the  past. 

Editorial  offices  will  remain  in  Oakland, 
Calif. 

• 

San  Diego  reduces 
news  rack  numbers 

Regpilations  aimed  at  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  vending  racks  allowed 
on  city  streets  have  been  approved  by  the 
San  Diego  City  Council. 

The  reduction  will  be  accomplished  by 
ordering  racks  placed  in  a  manner  not  to 
interfere  with  pedestrian  traffic.  They 
must  be  kept  a  reasonable  distance  from 
crossw’alks.  bus  benches,  fire  hydrants, 
driveways,  and  landscaping.  Racks  must 
not  “unduly  restrict”  the  useable  width 
of  a  sidewalk. 


Weekly  papers  acquired  by  dealers  in  1974 

SELLER 


BUYER 

Morristown  Daily  Record 

Nixon  Newspapers 

Ogden  Newspapers 

El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Times 
David  R.  Palmer 

Quebecor  Inc. 

Richmond  County  Journal 
Rockingham,  N.C. 

Russell  News 

Santa  Barbara  News-Press 

Alan  Sexton 
Delphos  (O.)  Herald 

Southwest  Kansas  Times 
Liberal,  Kansas 

Worrell  Newspapers 

Worrell  Newspapers 


Phillipsburg  (N.J.)  Free  Press 
Kankakee  (Ind.)  Valley  Times 
Cape  Coral  (Fla.)  Breeze 

Springer  (N.M.)  Tribune 
Montreal  Sunday  Express 

Moore  County  News 
Carthage,  N.C. 

Hoisington  (Kans.)  Dispatch 
and  Claflin  Clarion 

Carpinteria  (Calif.)  Herald 

Bolivar  (O.)  Bulletin-Times 

Florence  (Ala.)  Herald 

Sidney  (Nebr.)  Telegraph 
Rushville  (Ind.)  Telegram 
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GOURMET 


CALORIE  CONSCIOUS  COOKING 


By  Barbara  Gibbons 


GOOD  FOOD 
GOOD  FIGURE 
GOOD  READING 

You  get  them  all  from  BARBARA  GIBBONS 
in  THE  SLIM  GOURMET,  who  turns  calorie¬ 
counting  into  a  culinary  delight. 

Thousands  of  readers  write  to  BARBARA 
GIBBONS  each  week  for  cooking  and 
dieting  suggestions. 

Three  times  a  week 
Scannable  (any  font).  Camera-ready, 
or  Electronic  Feed 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 


BILL  VAUGHAN  is  more 
than  merely  funny. 

His  SENATOR  SOAPER 

paragraphs  are^diamonds 
of  wit  and  philosophy. 

BILL  VAUGHAN’S  timely 
epigrams  grace  the  front, 
editorial  and  feature 
pages  of  America's  most 
distinguished^gwspapers 
(and  thousands  on 
'  thousands  of  office 
bulletin  boards). 

A  modern-day  classic! 

.Six  lmn‘s  a  wivk 

Si  annablf  'any  limt ('amcra-i  caily. 
or  KU-ctronic  Kcod 

I  MTEI)  KEATl  KE  SYNDK  ATK 
220  F.ast  1211(1  .Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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^Modest  growth  * 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


may  shrink  in  size  or  changre  in  look,  but 
they  will  present  a  higher  quality  in  terms 
of  printing,  timeliness  of  the  news  and 
value  to  the  advertiser. 

The  advertising  agency  viewpoint  was 
presented  by  Robert  Coen,  vicepresident  of 
McCann-Erickson;  Carl  Spielvogel,  vice- 
chairman  of  operations  for  the  Interpublic 
Group  of  Companies  Inc.,  and  Donald  P. 
Evanson,  vicepresident  for  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. 

Expenditures  up 

Coen  traced  trends  in  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  which  surprisingly  exceeded 
most  forecasts  despite  the  recession.  Year- 
end  estimates  from  his  company  plot  ex¬ 
penditures  for  national  media  at  $26.55 
billion,  with  broadcasting  showing  the 
largest  gain  of  7  percent  over  1973.  Na¬ 
tional  print,  he  said,  which  includes  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  rose  5  percent. 

Coen  said,  .  .  we  can  now  see  that 
national  advertising  in  the  broadcast  me¬ 
dia  rose  more  than  we  had  expected  a  year 
ago.  Network  television  and  spot  television 
did  better  than  we  had  expected.  And  ra¬ 
dio  appears  to  have  followed  the  generally 
expected  path. 

“National  budgets  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  grew  at  a  slightly  higher  rate 
than  had  been  expected  but  most  of  the 
dollar  gain  was  due  to  rate  increases,”  he 
said. 

The  McCann-Erickson  executive  also 
said  that  total  national  ad  dollars  were 
up  six  percent  instead  of  4  percent  as 
was  previously  forecast.  Local  advertisers 
also  increased  their  outlays,  he  added,  but 
by  less  than  was  predicted. 

“The  difference  was  mainly  due  to 
larger  than  anticipated  declines  in  classi¬ 
fied  newspaper  linage  for  real  estate  and 
employment  advertisements.” 

Of  the  major  developments  among  me¬ 
dia,  Coen  said  rate  increases  were  sig¬ 
nificantly  felt.  “Media  rate  increases  have 
tended  to  lag  behind  other  prices,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Even  newspapers,  who  were  af¬ 
flicted  by  soaring  newsprint  expenses,  did 
not  move  those  inflationary  expenses  along 
to  the  advertiser  until  well  into  the  year. 

He  said  additional  increases  among  ma¬ 
jor  media  would  be  felt  in  the  coming 
year  and  that  “their  impact  will  probably 
be  greater  in  1975  than  they  have  been  in 
1974.” 

For  1975,  Coen  predicted  that  total  na¬ 
tional  ad  volume  would  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  and  by  about  6.1  percent.  Broad¬ 
casting  would  again  gain  the  most  with  an 
increase  of  8  percent  while  prints’  share 
would  be  6  percent  increased. 

Coen  said,  “I  believe  that  national  budg¬ 
ets  in  magazines  and  newspapers — na¬ 
tional  print — will  be  up  6  percent.  In 
some  cases  pages  and  linage  will  be  off 
a  little  but  higher  circulation  will  help 
to  maintain  approximately  the  same  mes¬ 
sage  volume.  Higher  prices  or  higher  cost 
per  thousand  will  account  for  most  of  the 
dollar  gain,”  he  said. 

Possible  upturn 

Backing  his  prediction  that  ad  volume 
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would  hit  $40  billion  by  1980,  Coen  con¬ 
cluded.  “Deonite  t'^e  re'ativp'''  modest  out¬ 
look,  advertising  demand  will  continue  to 
move  upward  in  1975  to  post  a  new  dollar 
expenditure  record.  ...  If  the  economic 
news  improves  significantly  in  the  near 
future  there  could  be  a  sharp  upturn  in 
advertising.” 

Speaking  on  the  agency  outlook,  Spiel¬ 
vogel  stresses  the  loss  of  localized  selling 
and  the  decline  of  personal  selling  today. 

He  also  said  that  agencies  have  found 
it  more  profitable  to  handle  television  ac¬ 
counts.  although  he  did  not  elaborate  on 
the  subject. 

During  question  and  answer,  Coen  pre¬ 
dicted  1975  rate  increases  would  be  about 
5-10  percent  for  all  media.  Magazines 
would  jump,  he  said,  by  5-10  percent, 
while  newspapers  would  go  5-8  percent 
above  1974  rates.  Network,  he  added, 
would  be  5-6  percent.  But  he  said  spot  tv 
may  show  the  greatest  rate  jump  of  any 
since  its  rates  actually  declined  in  1974. 

Dow  Jones  report 

Warren  Phillips,  president  of  Dow 
.Tones  &  Co.  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  National  Observer, 
Barron’s,  and  the  nine  dailies  run  under 
♦^he  subsidiary  of  Ottaway  Newspapers 
Inc. 

Although  Phillips  said  that  the  Dow 
Jones  company  had  a  decrease  of  2.4  per¬ 
cent  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1974,  he 
expected  an  overall  improved  situation. 
He  saw'  this  improvement  through  three 
management  philosophies: 

— strengthening  of  existing  publications 

— diversification  of  the  company 

— use  of  existing  resources  and  proper¬ 
ties  to  get  additional  dollar  return  and 
additional  revenues. 

He  foresaw  a  strengthening  of  existing 
publications  important  to  making  “ag¬ 
gressive  pricing  policy  acceptable  to  read¬ 
ers.” 

Such  pricing  increases,  he  said,  would 
include  both  advertising  and  subscription 
rates.  An  increase  for  1975  would  include 
$15  million  more  from  its  Dow  Jones  pub¬ 
lishing  with  $4  million  coming  from  the 
Ottaway  newspapers. 

Among  its  diversified  activities,  Phillips 
said,  Dow  Jones  Canadian  paper  mill 
w'ould  be  able  to  produce  a  minimum  of 
120,000  tons  of  newsprint  on  a  32  lb.  base 
with  hopes  to  rapidly  increase  to  140,000. 
The  newsprint  mill,  he  added,  would  work 
effectively  to  hedge  against  rapidly  fluc¬ 
tuating  price  increases  and  return  a  high 
yield  for  dollar  investment. 

He  also  mentioned  space  satellites  as  a 
way  to  diversify,  which  will  significantly 
reduce  the  geographic  and  production  cost 
boundaries  that  prohibit  the  Journal. 

Another  venture  the  company  is  hopeful 
about  is  its  private  delivery  system 
launched  this  year.  In  selected  markets 
including  Los  Angeles,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  was  delivered  to  25,000  readers. 
At  the  end  of  this  year  50,000  will  re¬ 
ceive  it  by  carrier.  And  by  1975,  100,000 — 
or  10%  of  the  total  subscriber  circulation 
— will  receive  it  through  private  delivery. 

Phillips  said  that  although  mail  is  pres¬ 
ently  cheaper  than  a  private  delivery  sys¬ 
tem,  anticipated  increases  in  postal  rates 
may  make  it  more  advantageous.  He  also 
mentioned  possible  additional  ventures  us¬ 


ing  the  system  to  deliver  other  newspa¬ 
pers  and/or  products  to  WSJ  readers, 
giving  the  company  additional  revenue. 

(ieneral  overview 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  expects  to  report 
earnings  gains  in  the  range  of  15%  for 
1974. 

Despite  the  recession  but  barring  a  ma¬ 
jor  depression,  Gannett  president  and 
chief  executive,  Allen  H.  Neuharth  saic, 
“We  will  not  quarrel  if  you  project  that 
in  1975  Gannett  shareholders  should  again 
see  earnings  gains  in  the  general  range 
to  which  they  have  become  accustomed.” 

Neuharth  traced  the  performance  of 
Gannett  for  the  past  seven  years  it  has 
been  a  public  company,  during  which  an¬ 
nual  earnings  gains  ranged  from  12  to 
25%. 

“No  single  ingredient  has  been  the  key 
to  those  past  gains,  nor  will  any  single 
factor  govern  future  performance,”  he 
said,  “not  just  the  state  of  the  national 
economy;  not  just  advertising  volume;  not 
just  the  cost  of  labor  or  newsprint;  cer¬ 
tainly  not  just  the  gyrations  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Neuharth  said  Gannett’s  key  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  continue  to  be  its  excellent  mix, 
which  he  cited  as: 

“Producing  the  right  kind  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  local  newspapers  which  are  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part  of  the  lifestyle  in  the 
communities  we  serve. 

“Being  in  the  right  communities — the 
right  markets — with  diversification  in 
terms  of  both  geography  and  size. 

“Having  the  right  management  and 
staffs,  with  the  flexibility  to  adjust  to  any 
changing  conditions  without  damage  to  the 
quality  of  our  products  or  the  quantity  of 
our  profits. 

“Having  the  proper  goals  and  ambi¬ 
tions — first  to  serve  our  readers  on  Elm 
St.,  then  our  advertisers  on  Main  St.,  and 
recognizing  that  if  those  customers  are 
served  well,  satisfactory  results  for  Wall 
St.  will  follow.” 

Speaking  on  the  program  with  Neu¬ 
harth  were: 

John  R.  Purcell,  vicepresident/finance, 
who  said  Gannett’s  long-term  debt  this 
year  will  be  34%  less  than  at  the  close 
of  1973. 

J.  Warren  McClure,  vicepresident/mar¬ 
keting,  who  said  families  today  need 
newspapers  today  more  than  ever  before, 
because  they  are  such  a  basic  source  for 
news  and  advertising. 

John  E.  Heselden,  vicepresident /person¬ 
nel,  who  said  Gannett’s  labor  settlements 
have  been  averaging  about  7%%  during 
1974. 

Ronald  A.  White,  vicepresident/produc¬ 
tion,  who  said  Gannett’s  productivity  im¬ 
provement  for  1974  will  be  nearly  10%. 

• 

Texize  adds  print  ads 

Texize  Chemicals  Company  will  launch 
insertions  in  28  magazines  and  25  news¬ 
papers,  starting  February  and  running 
to  November. 

Ads  spotlight  Simoniz  recently-intro¬ 
duced  Heavy-Duty  Cleaner-Degreaser 
Royale*™*  automobile  cleaner  wax;  and 
Simoniz  Pre-Softened  Car  Wax. 
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awards  to  journalists  for  ignoring  policies 


Justice  Dept,  looking 
at  price  acquisition 

Abitibi  Paper  Co.  Ltd.  of  Toronto  says 
it  is  co-operating  with  a  “routine”  inves¬ 
tigation  into  its  $125-nriillion  acquisition 
of  Price  Co.  Ltd.  of  Quebec  city  by  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department’s  Anti- 
Tru.st  Division  is  considering  whether 
Abitibi’s  acquisition  of  Price  at  mid-No¬ 
vember  may  violate  U.S.  laws  against 
restraint  of  trade. 

The  two  companies  involved  have  U.S. 
subsidiaries,  and  sell  mo.st  of  their  news¬ 
print  production  in  U.S.  markets. 

R.  J.  Bertrand,  director  of  investigation 
for  the  Corporate  Affairs  Department’s 
competition  policy  bureau,  says  he  was 
notified  about  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
inquiry  at  the  same  time  the  Canadian 
Embassy  in  Washington  was  informed. 
He  said  the  Justice  Department  has  made 
similar  investigations  into  mergers  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  companies  with  U.S.  operations  in 
the  past. 

The  U.S.  concern  in  this  case  stems 
from  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  its  news¬ 
print  imports — totalling  $1..3  billion  in 
1973 — are  from  Canadian  companies. 

Abitibi  will  be  the  world’s  largest  news¬ 
print  producer  as  a  result  of  the  Price 
acquisition.  In  1973,  Abitibi  produced  1.19 
million  tons  of  newsprint  and  Price, 
974,000  tons. 

An  Abitibi  spokesman  in  Toronto  said 
its  U.S.  subsidiary,  Abitibi  Corp.,  has  been 
informed  of  the  Justice  Department’s  con¬ 
cern  and  said  Abitibi  is  prepared  “to  co¬ 
operate  to  the  full  extent  that  is  re¬ 
quired”  He  said  the  investigation  is  “a 
routine  thing;” 

The  Justice  Department  has  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  the  U.S.  company  that, 
according  to  the  Corporate  Affairs  De¬ 
partment.  Attempts  to  determine  whether 
the  merger  would  violate  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  dealing  with  restraint  of 
trade. 

More  than  half  of  Abitibi’s  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  products  is  sold  in  U.S. 
markets. 


Newsrack  ban  in  L.A. 
sent  to  mayor 

The  Los  Angeles  city  council  approved 
a  ban  on  coin-operated  newsracks  from 
all  public  ways  within  city  limits  includ¬ 
ing  sidewalks  on  December  19. 

The  measure,  passed  by  a  9-15  vote, 
was  sent  to  Mayor  Tom  Bradley.  A  veto 
would  require  10  votes  to  override. 

The  city  attorney  told  the  council  that 
in  previous  court  decisions,  the  banning 
of  newsracks  has  been  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

Proponents  of  the  ban  argued  that 
the  ban  was  not  an  attempt  to  censor  or 
stop  publication  of  papers,  but  to  make 
the  sidewalks  cleaner  and  safer. 

Opponents  denounced  arguments  about 
“sidewalk  clutter”  as  a  front  for  the  real 
reason  for  the  ban,  which  is  to  suppress 
pornography. 


The  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation  Fel¬ 
lowships  for  travel  and  study  in  1975  to 
five  journalists. 

Foundation  President  Joseph  P.  Al¬ 
bright  announced  the  10th  Annual  Fel¬ 
lowship  winners  as  follows:  Kenneth 
Crowe,  reporter,  Newsday,  Long  Island, 
national  desk;  Ronald  McCrea,  news  ed¬ 
itor,  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times; 
Richard  Pearce,  freelance  filmmaker/ 
journalist;  David  Peyton,  editorial  page 
ediior,  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser; 
and  Robin  Wright,  reporter,  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Cl  owe  will  write  about  movement  and 
investment  of  foreign  funds  in  the  United 
States;  McCrea,  behavior  technology  and 
social  policy  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe; 
Pearce,  The  American  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution  (Textile  Mill  towns  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  south) ;  Peyton,  Cajun  and 
Appalachian:  two  cultures  in  transition; 
Wright,  Travel  to  Africa  to  write  about 
dismantling  of  Portugal’s  African  empire. 
• 


Newsmen  seeking  government  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  affected  by  a  recent  memo¬ 
randum  bv  Attorney  General  William  B. 
Saxbe  advising  federal  agencies  of  pro¬ 
cedures  to  follow  in  making  their  records 
public  under  new  amendments  to  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act. 

In  an  18-page  memo  to  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  ad  agencies,  Saxbe  said  each 
must  comply  with  the  regulations  when 
they  become  effective  February  19. 

The  Department  of  Justice  made  rec¬ 
ommendation  on  procedures  to  comply 
with  the  time  limits  for  agencies  to 
process  requests  for  access  to  their  rec¬ 
ords,  publishing  indexes  of  certain  key 
materials,  setting  uniform  fees  for  records 
search,  and  establishing  procedures  for 
requests  for  classified  records. 

The  amendments  set  new  time  limits 
for  processing  requests  for  access  to  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  records,  calling  for  an  initial 
determination  to  be  made  within  10  work¬ 
ing  days.  The  time  limit  may  be  extended 
in  unusual  circumstances. 

• 

Retail  is  ad  leader 
for  dailies  in  Oct. 

Newspaper  advertising  revenues  in¬ 
creased  7.9%  in  October  over  the  same 
month  last  year  and  were  up  5.3%  for 
the  first  ten  months,  according  to  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

Retail  advertising  had  the  largest  in¬ 
crease,  up  11.7%  in  October  and  7.0% 
for  the  ten  months.  National  advertising 
rose  10.5%  in  October,  and  6.8%  for  the 
ten  months.  The  two  major  components 
of  national,  automotive  and  general  were 
ahead  24.5%  and  8.1%,  respectively,  in 
October.  Classified,  running  at  a  $2.2  bil¬ 
lion  annual  rate,  was  down  1.4%  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  up  1.4%  for  the  ten  months. 


In  his  last  speech  as  a  Senator,  Chair¬ 
man  J.  William  Fulbright  of  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  last  week  (Dec. 
18)  used  the  occasion  of  a  National  press 
luncheon  to  call  on  the  press  to  help  re¬ 
store  civility  to  public  affairs. 

“The  media  have  a  special  responsi¬ 
bility,”  he  said,  “not  only  because  they 
contributed  to  the  incivility,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  one  to  correct  journal¬ 
istic  excesses  except  the  members  of  the 
profession  themselves  .  .  .  after  a  long 
era  of  divisiveness  and  acrimony,  we  are 
in  need  of  a  reaffirmation  of  the  social 
contract  among  people,  government  and 
the  media.” 

The  senator  said  that  what  he  has 
especially  deplored  has  been  “The  shifting 
of  the  attack  from  policies  to  personali¬ 
ties,  from  matters  of  tangible  consequence 
to  the  nation  to  matters  of  personal  mor¬ 
ality  of  uncertain  relevance  to  the  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

“The  media  have  acquired  an  undue 
preoccupation  with  the  apprehension  of 
wrongdoers,  and  fascination  with  the 
singer  to  the  neglect  of  the  sound.  The 
result  is  not  only  an  excess  of  emphasis 
on  personalities  but  short  shrift  for  sig¬ 
nificant  policy  questions.  I  am  not  con¬ 
vinced,  for  example,  that  Watergate  was 
as  significant  for  the  national  interest  as 
Mr.  Nixon’s  extraordinary  innovations  in 
foreign  policy,  but  it  certainly  took  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  the  news  to  Watergate.” 

Senator  Fulbright  also  said  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed  by  the  media’s  neglect  of  his 
committee’s  hearings  on  aspects  of  de¬ 
tente.  “The  press  has  exposed  the  wrong¬ 
doers  most  effectively  but  you  have  neg¬ 
lected  your  higher  responsibility  of  public 
education.”  He’s  raised  the  question 
whether  the  detente  hearings  would  have 
been  better  covered  if — instead  of  being 
open  to  the  press — they  had  been  closed 
hearings  and  the  transcripts  leaked  to 
reporters. 


Three  $500  cash  awards  and  six  ex¬ 
pense-paid,  three-day  trips  to  Washington, 
D.C.  June  11-13  are  being  offered  to  col¬ 
lege  journalists  bv  the  National  Council 
on  Alcoholism.  College  editorials,  arti¬ 
cles  or  series  on  the  use  or  abuse  of  alco¬ 
hol  appearing  in  a  college  newspaper  or 
news-magazine  between  November  1,  1974 
and  April  15,  1975,  will  be  eligible.  Stu¬ 
dent  journalists  can  get  details  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Al¬ 
cohol  Information,  Dept.  I-CMl,  Box  2345, 
Rockville,  Md.  20852. 

• 


James  L.  Echols  has  resigned  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Times  Chronicle  news¬ 
papers  in  Farmers  Branch,  Texas  to  be¬ 
come  owner-publishers  of  the  Howe  (Tex.) 
Enterprise. 


Saxbe  advises  agencies 
to  comply  with  Fol 


Alcohol  abuse  awards 


Editor  buys  paper 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BOOK  RKVIEWS 


BOOKVIEWS 

Don't  start  1975  without  this  award- 
winninK  weekly  column !  You  pay  only 
$12.50  monthly.  More  than  500  books 

noted  this  year.  Write:  Interlude  I'ro-  „ 

ductions.  Box  157,  Maplewood,  N.J.i  YOUTH  TRAVEXi,  1975.  Free  colmun 
07040  or  call  (201)  763-6392.  from  top  travel  writer.  Factual,  hard- 

__  __  ■_  -i_  ^  ^  -  news  style.  Contact  R.  Mink,  721  Gor- 

Lomc  STIUBS 

wSoDUNIT  TOmIc'^^TRIP^^^^Su^  j  _ ^ 

detective  daily  strip.  Superbly  illus- '' 

trated  with  rates  any  size  pa|)er  can  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSON  com- 
ailord.  FREE  SAMPLES  I  Adventure  ments.  International  Uniform  Series. 
Feature  Syndicate,  6051,  Scenic  Ave.,  Samples  on  request.  Box  4377,  Editor 
Hollywood,  Calif.  90068.  &  Publisher. 

HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre-  FTTNNY  OFFSET  CARTOON  PANEL, 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  Outdoor  type  for  family  reading.  F'REE 
to  print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave., 'SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FETATURES,  P.O. 
Seattle.  Wash.  98104.  Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  95945. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


SPANISH  -  AMERICAN  FEb\TURE. 
Weekly  in  English  or  Sp:.nish.  Box 
4366,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PARTNERSHIP  AVAILABLE  to  qual¬ 
ified  publisher  to  develop  new  publica¬ 
tion  with  established  hand  delivery 
company.  Low  capital  investment  with 
tremendous  potential.  Include  all  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  All  replies  held  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  4332,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
WAISTEU 


PROFITS 

Publisher  desires  financial  participation 
in  expansion  of  high  profit,  low  cost, 
wide  circulation,  unique  publication. 
Box  3L83,  TequesU,  F'la.  33458. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho. 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
662U7. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Bel  ore  you  con¬ 
sider  sals  or  purchase  of  a  prot>erty, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 

time;  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligations,  of  course. 

Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap- 
pra.sing  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  OSSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 

WHAT  IS  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  WORTH 
IN  A  SELLER'S  MARKET 7 
Write  for  an  evaluation  formula  to 
Conway  Craig,  Box,  2,81.82,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas  78228,  or  Don  Malcolm, 

lit  iFi'  I'  f'li" 

liil  mngnlli  Dr..  Dillu.  Tmu 

75218. 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 
Brokers  of  Radio,  TV.  CATV 

and  Newspapers 

(512)  434.4900  or  (214)  S24-4231 

SYD  S.  GOULX>  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile,  Ala,  (205)  666-0893 
6464  Goyernment  Blvd, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDE'NTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
Has  Moved  to 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247 
(209)  562-2587 
(Day  or  Night) 

WEEDING  OUT  THE  WINDOW 
SHOPPERS  from  the  real  potential 
buyers  is  our  business.  So  is  a  complete 
analyi  is  of  your  strengths — which  we 
do  before  talking  about — or  to — prospec¬ 
tive  buyers.  If  you  wish  to  sell  (or  buy) 
put  our  20  years  newspaper  and  general 
business  management  experience  to 
work  for  you.  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr., 
550  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  Muncie, 
Ind.  47305.  (317)  289-9966. 


KREHBIEL-BOUTHO 
Newspaper  Service.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(IFf  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton 
Office,”  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City 
Offices.”  P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913) 
236-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMEJTT 
that  buys  the  newspaiier — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LE3^  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

PREISERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Dr. 
)  12428.  Panama  City.  Fla.  32401. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SUBURBAN  Midwest  weekly  in  grow- 
inKs  lively  community  is  for  sale.  $5M 
down  payment  on  $50M.  total.  Good 
base*  but  it  takes  buiidinsr.  Ideal  for 
young:,  competitive  new8papen)er8on  or 
couple.  Send  detailed  letter,  complete 
resume,  credit  description.  Box  4382, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TERRIFIC  Southern  California  news¬ 
paper  proi>erty,  best  climate,  locale, 
growing  area.  Offset,  grossing  over 
$110,000,  should  gross  3200,000.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  404  N. 
Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 
(209)  562-2587. 


FOR  SALE :  F'lorida  weekly,  good 
town  and  location.  Mama-Papa  opera¬ 
tion.  Low  down  payment,  realistic 
price.  Maurice  K.  Henry,  George  J. 
Cooper  Associates.  330  Sunrise  High¬ 
way,  Rockville  (Centre,  N.Y.  11570. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly, 
offset,  $20,000  down,  can  be  built  to  a 
much  larger  paper.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  404  N.  Westwood 
Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif,  93247. 


$100,000  GROSS,  Southern  California 
newspaper,  offset,  rural  area,  $29,000 
down  accounts  receivable  include<l  in 
price.  J.  A,  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker, 
404  N.  Westw<^  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif. 
93247. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


QUALIFTEID,  experienced  buyer  looking 
for  daily  or  large  weekly.  Can  arrange 
payment  to  your  best  advantage.  No 
broker.  Box  4330,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  HUSBAND  -  WIFE 
team  seeks  weekly  in  $100,000  gross 
range.  Zones  1-5.  Ready  to  move  now  I 
Box  4367.  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

WE  HAVE  QUAUFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala.  86902 
Ph.  (205)  646-3366 

WBLL-FINANCED.  would  like  to  buy 
3500-8000  paid  weekly  without  compe¬ 
tition,  Write  Box  4341,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Replies  held  confidential. 

YOUNG  BUT  PROVEN  publisher  seeks 
New  England  daily  or  weekly.  Partner¬ 
ship/ buy  out  with  retiring  owner  pos¬ 
sible.  Box  4334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newtmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.  O,  Box  12196,  North- 
side  Station.  Atlanta,  Ga.  80306. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  HARDWARE/ 
SOFTWARE 


COMPLETE  DIGITAL  PDP.8  and 
Photon  560  system.  Computer  includes 

2  DEC  tape  drives  and  original  soft¬ 
ware,  3  Digital  readers,  3  BRPE 
punches,  extra  long  cables.  560  includes 

3  disks  (16  faces)  widths  on  both  DEC 
tape  and  IBM  1130  disk  extra  lenses, 
and  many  spare  parts.  Can  be  seen  in 
daily  production.  Ideal  backup  system. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  (616)  872-6660. 


ENGRAVING 


ENGRAVING  EX3UIPMENT— Dow  etch 
plate  processor,  purchased  new  1973. 
Tasope  double  truck  etcher  with  air 
cooled  refrigeration  unit  and  free 
standing  acid  dispensing  tank.  Tasope 
acid  neutralizing  tank.  400  liter  with 
lift  pump  and  motor.  Call  John  Brooks, 
The  Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio  43056. 
(614)  345-4053. 


MAILROOM 


SAXMAYE3R  TYING  MACHINE.  Very 
good  condition,  3  years  old.  Model 
S-1100-44"  with  trigger  wrap.  (No 
pressure  bar.)  $850  takes  it.  Will  pay 
shipping  charges.  Dave  Etter,  Lebanon 
Valley  News  Co.,  (717)  272-1421. 


LIKE  NEW  model  2-126B  Automatic 
Twistrap  Tying  Machine.  Excellent 
condition.  Must  move,  make  offer.  (312) 
394-2300. 

SHEIRIDAN  48P  stuffing  machine,  dou¬ 
ble  operation  with  direct  delivery.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  purchased  1967.  Loyd 
M.tchell,  Courier-Journal  &  Louisville 
Times.  (502)  682-4581. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
A  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6626. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  6500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PLATEMAKING  SYSTEMS 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


FOR  SALE— MacBeth  RD-517  Digital 
readout  reflection  densitometer.  l*/4 
years  old.  $1200.  Call  LaVerne  Keller, 
(715)  423-7200. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


JUSTOWRITEaiS  —  OOMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu-  ' 
facturer.  EHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  04057. 
(609)  235-7614. 

2  VIPs  #7245-1,  11  fonts,  parts;  Comp- 
Star  190-MU,  4  lens;  2  Mergenthaler 
MIlOl  CorRecTerms;  AKl-PCI  100  VIP 
configuration,  parts  kit;  PDP-8L  com¬ 
puter  with  peripherals.  Good  Condition. 

1311) 


inTERFLEX  EQUIPMENT 

2  Lsttsrflax  I  machinat 
I  Latterflez  II  machine 
I  set  of  manual  punch,  band  and  trim 
squ  pme.it. 

For  information  call 

R.  Paskiet  or  J.  Sommer 
(219)  233-6161 


llTifflMiate  ial«.  Maw  offer.  (?U)  58?- 

7510.  Barney  Ridder.  West  Orange 
Publishing  Corp. 


type  copier.  Mode)  EPiSOO.  Also  l.>ark 
Room  Camera,  wet  plate  process  now 
converted  to  film  process.  Several 
screens  and  lenses.  Make  reasonable 
offer.  Contact  Fred  Jaeger,  Production 
Manager,  The  Ann  Arbor  News,  340 
E.  Huron  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
48106.  Call  (313)  994-6759. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  5  units.  1966. 
GOSS  SIGNATURE,  two  6-unit 
presses. 

GOSS  URBANITE  9  unit  press. 
GOSS  URBANITE  add-on  units. 
GOSS  METRO  4  units.  1968. 
COTTRELL  V-15  presses  and 

uniU. 


COTTRELL  V.22  6  units,  1969, 

RBI  folder. 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING  4 
uniU.  1966. 

FAIRCHILsD  KBWS  KING  2  units. 
1965. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  '38-1200 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

fPorobl*  with  •rdarl 

4-w((l(i . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3-wKks . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1-weck  . $1.55  per  line. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Ih»mlttanc9  should  aceempany  copy 
unitss  crodit  hat  boon  ttfabllthtdl. 

4-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.10  per  lint. 


Count  5  prtragt  words  per  line  or  38  characten  and/or  spaces 
3  lints  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50<  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  at  an  additional  tine  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  tuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95  per  agate  line — $55.30  per  colu.nn  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClataMod  Contract  Rotoi  Avalloblo  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Bex  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  at  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Claaalflcatteis . 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


8  UNITS,  GCySS  METRO. 
BOX  4220. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


STEREOTYPE 


AVAILABLE  IMMBIDIATELY 

2 —  Molding:  Machines 
Size  of  Roller: 

A.  Circumference  60 — Diameter  19 
with  36 

B.  Circumference  40 — Diameter  13 
with  36 

1 — Rotary  Shaver  (Premier) 

Sta-Hi 

3 —  Sta-Hi  Vacuum  Dry  Mat  Formers 
1 — Autoplate  Pony  Model  1951  with 

Pneumatic  Pumi> — (Tut  Off  22fj 
1 — Supermatic  Pony  with  shaver,  auto¬ 
matic  tail  ejector  mechanism,  miller 
for  pocket,  and  pneumatic  pump — 
Cut  Off  23H 

1 — 8-Ton  Metal  Pot  with  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Control 
1 — Flat  Cast  Box 
SEND  REPLIES  TO: 

Berwyn  M.  Blessing, 
Production  Director 
Columbia  Newspapers,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1333 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29202 
Telephone  (803)  765-2111 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


NAME  OF  THE  GAME  IS  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  GAIN!  Specializing  in  all  phases 
of  home  delivery  subscription  sales. 
Excellent  track  record  and  references. 
Zones  7,  8.  9.  Box  4395,  Editor  & 
Publisher  or  phone  (415)  493-6827. 


PRESS  ENCINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineer¬ 
ing,  8512  Everett,  Raytown,  Mo.  6413L 
(816)  358-1943. 


PRODUCTION  CONSULTANTS 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

So  you’ve  decided  to  get  an  OCR.  Now, 
are  you  ready  to  invent  the  wheel  ? 
Most  optical  character  readers  are  in¬ 
stalled  with  a  minimum  of  training. 
Most  newspapers  suddenly  find  that 
special  uses  of  type  traditional  in  their 
particular  composing  rooms  now  are 
"impossible,”  or  still  must  be  handset, 
I  believe  I  can  cut  a  new  OCR  instal¬ 
lation’s  cost  by  a  fourth,  lost  time  by 
half  and  headaches  by  90%. 

I  DON’T  COME  CHEAP. 

I  DO  COME  FAST. 

Robert  M.  Coppock 
Box  324 

Albion.  Calif.  95410 


Help 

Wanted  •  •  • 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  in  a 
Midwest  county  seat  printed  offset  in 
central  plant  seeks  a  husband-wife 
team  capable  all  departments,  heavy 
on  advertising  and  layout  in  addition 
to  editorial  excellence.  Position  will  not 
make  you  rich  to  start  but  you  will 
share  in  growth  of  this  and  associated 
publications  and  at  the  same  time  find 
yourselves  a  niche  in  a  good  community 
with  a  chance  to  expand  your  horizons 
and  carry  area,  paper  and  yourself  to 
bigger  and  better  things.  Box  4376, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ACADEMIC 


I  n  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  i 

I  To  Run: _ .Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  | 

I  Please  indicate  exact  eiassilication  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 
I  Mail  to:  editor  a  publisher  •  SSO  nurd  am.  •  Niw  York,  N.Y.  10022  I 


APPLICATIONS  ARE  INVITED  for 
the  office  of  chairperson  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  Mississippi  Uni* 
versity  lor  Women  from  persons  avail¬ 
able  1975'76  academic  year.  Teach 

SI  I  I  I  I  II  'I 

t  ,  *  , 

ii  mniuo  AoIIm  i  undergraduate  radio,  tele- 

11  fTiy  r6pil6S  ualiy  ^  vision,  journalism  sequence:  handle  us- 

M  ual  administrative  duties  of  department 
Till  Forbidden  =  ^‘^h  three  full-time  faculty  members 

=  and  50  majors.  Desired  qualifications 
M  include  teaching  experi'cnce.  profession* 
mUiaIi  •iI  le  ^Ib  snilASr  ^  experience  in  aspects  of  radio,  tele* 

WMCn  lU  n  lU  a|l|l6ai •  g  vision,  news,  or  public  affairs,  and  a 

=  PhD.  MUW  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 

.  _ s  Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Send  re«- 

Aw.  •  HlW  York,  H.Y.  10022  ^  Donald  A.  King,  Dean.  School 

=  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Mississippi  Uni- 
_ =  versity  for  Women.  Columbus.  Miss. 

39701. 


ASSISTANT 
CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT 

Dua  fo  staff  promotions,  w*  have 
an  opportunity  for  a  qualified 
newspaper-oriented  accountant. 
Direct  line  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  salary  increases.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefit  program.  All  replies 
treated  in  confidence.  Call  or 
write: 

W.  H.  Lindsay 
San  Jose  Mercury  I,  News 
750  RIdder  Park  Dr. 

San  Jose.  Calif.  95190 
(408)  289-5211 


CIRCULATION 


MEDIUM  SIZED  MIDWEST  DAILY 
it  seeking  an  experienced  City  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager.  This  individual  reports 
to  the  Circulation  Director  and  is  re- 
sixvnsible  for  the  supervision  of  an  As¬ 
sistant  Manager.  District  Managers  and 
several  part-time  District  Assistants. 
The  City  circulation  is  80%  black  and 
we  would  prefer  black  applicants.  This 
position  calls  for  a  dedicated  iierson 
who  is  a  proven  administrator  and  a 
true  leader  of  men  and  trainer  of  boys. 
Ail  benefits  are  100%  company  paid. 
The  salary  and  incentives  make  this 
challenging  position  a  rewarding  one. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  4363,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

The  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  a  28,000 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  aggressive, 
innovative,  promotion-minded  circula¬ 
tion  manager  to  take  full  charge  of  the 
circulation  department  including  sales, 
office,  mailroom  and  transportation. 
Applicants  should  be  well-versed  in 
management  principles  of  planning, 
cost  control,  analysis  and  reporting. 
Full  knowledge  of  ABC  a  must.  We 
offer  a  fine  challenge  in  a  growing 
market  with  a  newspaper  affiliated  with 
Ottaway  Newspapers.  Inc.  Many  at¬ 
tractive  benefits.  Send  full  details  to 
Scott  Himstead,  Publisher.  319  Main 
St.,  Hyannis,  Mass.  02601. 


ASSISTANT  aRCULATION 
MANAGER 

IN  HISTORIC  SANTA  FEI 
Must  b«  experienced,  personable,  ag¬ 
gressive,  promotion  minded  and  able 
to  supervise  motor  route  drivers  and 
district  managers  for  an  18,000  PM 
daily.  Good  starting  salary  and  full 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  confidence  to;  John  J. 
Grimaldi,  Circulation  Manager,  The 
New  Mexican.  P.  O.  Box  2048,  Santa 
Fe.  N.M.  87501. 


WANTED:  Person  capable  of  creating/ 
administering  efficient  free  pai^er  cir¬ 
culation  system  in  Manhattan.  Take 

over  responsibility  for  volume  opera- 
tion  and  implement  converuon  of  pa¬ 
per  from  bulk  lobby  delivery  to  com- 
I  I  I  I  I  I  I  K  <  II 


I  I  I  at  II  It  tint 

puter  oriftnUfi  door-tiwioor  d!.8trlbu- 

tion.  Job  is  for  expert  faxniHar  with 
New  York  City’s  varied  peopi*j  and 
problems.  Resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  S.  Burzon.  Wisdoms  Child, 
2770  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10025. 

i&F  CfofsMarfs— 

At  •ffaeffv*  la 
fks  Bswspapar  eemmsnify 
at  your  ntwspopar't  cfaiifRadi 
ora  la  yoar  eoataiaaltyl 
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HELP  WAiNTED 


ClRCVLATlOy 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


rilESSROOM 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  200.000 
circulation  saturation  hand  delivery 
company  in  New  England  area.  Goi>d 
salary  plus  bonrs.  All  details  first  let* 
ter.  Box  4S69,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISHSG 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  South 
Florida  twice-weekly  newspaper.  Sal¬ 
ary.  bonus  and  benefits  with  a  national 
company.  Ebcperience  in  suburban  clas¬ 
sified  operations  preferred.  Ability  to 
organize  and  operate  all  phases  of  a 
classified  department  essential.  Should 
also  be  highly  promotion  minded.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  4300.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  classified  advertising  manager. 
Must  be  aggressive,  promotion  minded 
and  people  oriented.  Includes  salary. 
l>onus.  exiienses  and  future  with  Harte- 
Hanks  newspai>ers.  Full  resume  in  c<»n-  | 
fidence  to  Jim  Barnhill.  Publisher,  The  j 
Press,  P.  O.  Box  280.  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  ^ 
48197.  ' 


DISPLAY  ADf'ERTISiyC 

DISPLAS^'T^DVERfi^^ 

MANAGER 

The  person  we  seek  may  now  be  the  | 
retail  manager  or  advertising  director 
of  a  medium  size<l  daily.  A  strong 
background  in  management  with  heavy 
emphasis  on  staff  building  and  direc¬ 
tion  will  characterize  the  successful 
candidate.  We  offer  an  opportunity  to 
join  an  aggressive,  well  managed  metro 
morning-evening-Sunday  in  Zone  5. 
The  i>erson  we  hire  will  report  to  the 
advertising  director  an<l  have  full  re- 
siwnsibiiity  for  the  display  advertising 
<lepartment.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to 
Box  4396,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ADVERTISING  SALES,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  positions  available  on  New  York 
State  newspni>ers.  To  reach  85  dailies, 
240  weeklies,  send  full  resume  to  New 
York  Newspaper  Associations,  215  tTni- 
versity  Place,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON- Must 
have  experience  in  selling  space  for 
newspai>ers.  Excellent  opi>ortunity  for 
ambitious  person  on  a  straight  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Call  (412)  288-9672  or 
(412)  531-4054. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESPERSON 

87,000  DAILY  IN 
VANCOUVER.  WASH. 

Yet.  we’ll  pay  a  better  than  average 
salary  p  us  a  good  incentive  program, 
car  allowance,  paid  medical  and  life 
insurance,  and  profit  sharing.  In  return 
we  ask  that  you  have  the  sales  ability 
to  develop  retail  accounts  thru  planned 
advertising  programs,  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing.  and  everyday  selling. 

Our  ad  staff  is  a  great  bunch  to  work 
with.  Complete  art  department,  co-op 
coordinator,  and  full  dispatch  depart¬ 
ment.  The  paper  an  award  winner. 
Progress  ve,  young  management  philos¬ 
ophy.  Exceptionally  attractive  plant. 

If  you  feel  qualified  to  join  this  team, 
tell  us  about  it  in  a  letter  and  resume. 
Write  Mike  Greene,  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  The  Columbian,  P.  O. 
Box  180,  Vancouver,  Washington  98660. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Growing.  award-winning  Mississippi 
daily  seeks  personable,  aggress've.  pro¬ 
ducer  to  manage  display-classified  de¬ 
partments  on  12M  daily.  Quality  family 
living-college  town,  great  outdoors 
area.  Good  salary  plus  commission  op¬ 
portunities  and  company  benefits.  Box 
4311,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

AD  SALESMAN-MANAGER  for  8500  | 
circulation  county  seat  weekly.  Paper  | 
covers  Hailey,  Ketchum,  Sun  Valley  i 
Idaho  area.  Salary  and  commission.  I 
Send  full  resume  and  references  to  G. 
Glasmann.  North  S  de  News,  P.  O. 
Box  468,  Jerome,  Idaho  83338. 


DESKMAN/REPORTER 
Send  resume  to  Box  282. 
Naha,  Okinawa.  Japan. 


WERE  HIRING— The  Miami  News. 
Florida’s  fastest  growing  newspaper, 
is  looking  for  a  couple  of  pros  to  fill 
out  a  talented,  aggressive  staff.  We 
neeti  a  general  ass  gnment  reporter  and 
an  education  writer.  If  you  have  solid 
4laily  newspaper  experience,  can  write 
tight,  bright  copy  and  are  interested 
in  writing  about  i>eople  rather  than  in¬ 
stitutions,  reply  to  Otis  VVragg,  Metro- 
politan  Editor,  P.  O.  Box  6lo,  Miami. 
Fla.  33152. 


REPORTING.  EDITORIAL  positions 
available  on  New  York  State  newspa¬ 
pers.  To  reach  85  dailies.  240  weeklies, 
send  full  resume  to  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Associations,  215  University 
Place,  Syracuse.  N.Y.  13210. 

FORGET  WINTER  AND  RECESSION. 
Come  South  to  the  booming,  sunny 
Gulf  <ik>aat.  Establishe<l  weekly  deiivers 
market  of  3.000-t>lu8  families  to  nearby 
cit  es.  Plan  to  turn  over  complete  con¬ 
trol  by  May  1  to  hard-nosed,  ad-orient¬ 
ed  editor-ad  manager  man-wife  coml)0. 
Investment  with  option  to  buy  nice  but 
not  essential.  Please  give  full  data, 
including  credit  refe  -ences  and  pay  re¬ 
quirements  first  lettr.r.  All  inquiries  an¬ 
swered.  Box  4288,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
at  Binghamton  wants  a  newsperson 
with  goo<l  acanomic  credentials  (ad¬ 
vanced  degree  or  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  or  both)  r  s  well  as  professional 
experience  to  i)e  key  faculty  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  .Journalism  major  within 
Engl'sh  Department.  Full  time  position 
available  September  1975,  salary  and 
rank  negotiable.  Excellent  l^enefits. 
Persons  interested  send  educational 
background  with  letter  of  application 
to  Eugene  Vasilew,  Department  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  S.U. N.Y. -Binghamton,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.Y.,  13901.  An  Affirmative  -Ac¬ 
tion/ Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


WRITING  BUSINESS  EDITOR  with 
business  reporting  and  management  ex- 
l)erience  to  direct  ed'torlal  of  widely 
accepted,  rapidly  growing  local  business 
weekly  serving  large  metropolitan  area 
in  Zone  2.  Unusual  career  opportunity 
for  individual  who  can  make  general 
business  writing  live.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  compensation  requirement  to 
Box  4066.  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  WEEKLY  PUBLISH¬ 
ER-EDITOR  needed  badly.  Immediate 
opening  for  person  desiring  work  in 
advertising  sales,  reporting,  editing, 
proofing,  photography,  etc.  in  produc¬ 
ing  two  20  to  24  page  papers  in 
Missouri.  This  is  a  strong  opportunity 
for  the  right  person.  Salary  based 
upon  experience — OPI7N\  Contact  H. 
Denis  Moore,  Tri-County  News,  Sulli¬ 
van,  Mo.  63080,  (314)  468-6013. 

EDITOR  for  fast  growing  daily  in 
northern  Illinois.  Must  be  ex|>erienred 
in  all  phases  of  new’sroom  duties.  Ideal 
opportunity  for  community  minded  i>er- 
son.  All  replies  confidential.  Send  res¬ 
ume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4348.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  needed  by  Zone  5  insurance 
industry  magazine  publisher.  Top  pay 
to  person  proving  high  skills  in  re¬ 
search  and  analys  8  of  property-liability 
issues  and  ability  to  clearly  set  forth 
policy  positions  with  creativity  and 
persuasion.  Full  details  and  salary  re- 
qu'rements  to  Box  4265,  Elditor  4c 
Publisher. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  re^er  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
ava  lable. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

340  Main  St.,  Room  527 

Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


STRONG  WORKING  EDITOR  for  38.- 
000  daily  with  a  record  of  excei>tionaI 
growth  and  a  potential  for  even  gi  eat¬ 
er  achievement.  Modern  offset  facilities 
in  the  most  progressive  city  in  east 
Tennessee.  Young  staff  and  manage¬ 
ment  determined  to  build  cominun.ty 
and  regional  leadership  with  aggressive 
news  coverage  and  editorial  excellence. 
If  you  are  the  etlitor  of  a  smaller 
pai>er  with  an  outstanding  record  or 
the  up  and  coming  No.  2  |>erson  on  n 
larger  pai^er,  write  to  Scott  Trundle, 
Publisher,  Times-News,  Box  479,  Kings¬ 
port.  Tenn.  37662. 


TOP  REPORTING  SPOT 
If  you  can  rejxjrt  accurately  and  write 
well,  there’s  a  sweetheart  of  a  job  for 
you  in  our  women’s/lifestyle  section. 
We’re  a  big  paper  and  a  good  one. 
You’ll  be  one  of  six  general  assignment 
re|X)rters  in  the  department  concen¬ 
trating  on  stories  alnml  the  way  jieople 
live,  work,  play  and  think.  Male  appli¬ 
cants.  of  course,  are  welcome.  Box  4383, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  two  hard  news  suburban 
weeklies.  Top  award-winners  in  state. 
Growth  situation.  Zone  5.  Salary  open. 
Send  resume,  samples  to  Box  4381, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER:  Established  Gulf  Coast 
weekly  swks  exi>erienced  rejwrter  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  it  all;  accurate  stniight  j 
news,  bright  clean  ropy,  camera  e\- 
IH'rience.  know!e<lge  of  layout.  Will  con- 
s  der  now  J-Grad  that  can  show  more 
than  just  a  degree.  .Address  resume* 
to  Dan  A.  Barl)er,  Managing  Editor, 
Sea  Coast  Echo  Newspa|>er,  P.  O.  Box 
230,  Bay  St.  I^nuis.  Miss,  39520.  Tele¬ 
phone  (601)  467-5473. 

MAINE’S  CAPITAL  CITY  daily  has 
an  opening  for  a  hard-news  reporter. 
Interesting  surroun<lings.  progressive 
l>olicies  an<l  opi>ortunity  for  exer«  ising 
initiative.  R.  J.  Siegler,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor.  Kennel)ec  Journal,  Augusta.  Maine 
01330. 


FREELAyCE 


TRADE  MAGAZINE  neeils  experienced 
freelance  reporter-photographer  to  cov¬ 
er  New  York-New  Jersey  area.  In¬ 
volves  monthly  meeting  coverage  on 
a  regular  basis,  plus  occasional  fea¬ 
tures  and  in-depth  articles  on  industry 
trends.  Send  resume  and  magazines 
now  being  covered.  Box  4320,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MISCELLAyEOUS 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  TIMES,  a 
statewide  weekly  news  magazine  is 
growing  rapidly.  Personnel  nee<ls  will 
arise  in  1975  .  .  .  investigative  r?- 
porters  with  flair  for  magazine  writing. 
a<lvertising  salesmen.  tyi>esetters.  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Low  pay.  exciting 
w-'rk.  Send  much  information  to  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  TIMES.  P.  O.  Box  35. 
Concord,  N.H.  03301. 


PRESSROOM 


B&P  ClQsslfieds— 

4s  effective  in 
file  newspaper  eemmunify 
Os  yowr  newspoper's  cfossiffeds 
ore  in  your  communifyi 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  a  Knight-  | 
Kidder  Publication,  has  a  career  i>oei- 
tion  open  for  an  offset  newspaper  press¬ 
room  foreman.  Individual  selected  must 
be  capable  of  continuing  and  improving 
unusually  high  standards  of  quality. 
Our  foreman  must  be  able  to  provide 
•olid  leadership.  manage  complete 
pressroom  operation,  which  includes 
some  commercial  printing,  anti  keep 
costs  to  a  minimum  witliout  sacrifice 
in  quality. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat’s  circulation 
is  approximately  42,000  and  steadily 
increasing. 

We  offer  excellent  salary,  incentives 
and  fringe  benefits,  plus  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  dynamic  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  located  in  beautiful,  friendly 
Tallahassee,  Florida. 

If  you  l>elieve  your  experience  is  in 
line  with  the  position  ot>en,  and  fee) 
you  are  capable  of  effect  vely  managing 
our  pressroom  oi>eration.  write:  Clyde 
Claiborne,  Production  Manager,  P.  O. 
Box  990,  Tallahassee.  Florida  32302. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


JOURNEYMAN  PRINTER  familiar 
with  mechanics  of  rotary  press  opera¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  to  Box  2''2.  Naha, 
Okinawa.  Japan. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Small  newspaper  with  circular  business 
in  February  needs  lake-charge  produc- 
t  on  manager  with  s<d.d  experience  as 
pressman  producing  excellent  process 
color  with  web  offset  press.  Mutt  also 
be  fully  knowledgeable  all  production 
departments  and  know  how  to  work 
with  customers.  Send  detailed  resume 
and  letter  on  your  background,  work 
experience,  accomplishments,  interests, 
aspirations,  plus  samples  of  work. 
Starting  earnings  S17.500  with  big  re¬ 
wards  for  successful  operation.  We 
have  great  fringe  benefits.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  4304.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CATALOG  editor/ production  manager, 
strong  administrator  with  ability  to 
train,  manage,  motivate  small  staff 
of  copywriters,  pasteuppers.  Control 
camera  and  VIP  tyi>esotting  depart¬ 
ments.  Catalogs,  periodicals.  Ivos  An¬ 
geles.  Fine  opportunity  for  growth. 
Send  detailed  resume  an<l  letter  on 
background.  exi>erience.  accomplish¬ 
ments,  interests,  aspirations,  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  4387,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Positions 
Wonted ... 


ACADEMIC 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  20  years  on  dailies 
from  small  to  big,  nearly  ha!f  as  for- 
e  gn  correspondent,  college  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  BA,  summa  cum  laude.  MA. 
year  of  study  abroad  on  fellowship, 
wants  professorship  in  U.S.  or  Cana¬ 
dian  university.  Interested  in  teaching 
w  cie  range  of  practical  courses,  prin¬ 
ciples  and  philosophy  of  press,  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign.  Seminars.  Box  4295, 
Ed. tor  &  Publisher. 


ADMiyiSTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
—  Metropolitan  and  medium  size  market 
competitive  experience  for  20  years. 
Budget,  goal,  resuits  and  team  oriented. 
Good  track  record  with  strong  adminis¬ 
trative,  sales,  marketing  and  commu¬ 
nity  relations  background.  Conveys 
quality  in  work  and  personal  image. 
Seek  to  relocate  in  General  Manager 
spot  on  medium  daily  or  as  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor  with  metro  daily.  All  replies  will 
be  confidential.  Box  4349,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER— Undercapi- 
talize<l  weekly  publisher  with  solid 
award-winning  track  record  with  both 
weeklies  and  dailies  is  tired  of  fighting 
a  dying  small  town  economy,  emidoyees 
who  don't  want  to  work  past  five,  and 
government  paper  work  that  won’t 
quit.  Would  like  to  rejoin  the  world 
of  professional  journalism  in  respon¬ 
sible  post  with  goo<l  medium  sized 
daily  or  group.  Background,  subject  to 
closest  scrutiny,  includes  metro  daily 
reporting,  daily  promotion,  small  daily 
editor  and  publisher,  weekly  group  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  central  offset 
plant  manager,  in  addition  to  present 
ownership.  I  believe  I’d  make  some 
busy  publisher  a  perfect  right  hand 
man  in  all  areas,  from  internal  man¬ 
agement  to  outside  PR  .  .  .  and  I'm 
not  a  bad  writer,  desk  man,  salesman 
and  speaker,  either.  Box  4375,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ods  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  num¬ 
ber  ciren  in  the  md,  c/o  Editor  & 
Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022.  Please  be  se¬ 
lective  in  the  number  of  clips  sub¬ 
mitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be  forward¬ 
ed  in  a  laree  manila  envelope. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Fortner  pub- 
liaher,  ad  director.  Available  now.  Con¬ 
fidences  respected,  16  years  unparalleled 
experience.  Age  34,  Rox  4364,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  ireneral  manager,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Proven  record.  Will  relocate. 
Available  immediately.  Call  Frank 
McKain  (801)  393-7532, 


ART/GRAPIIILS 


GRAPHIC  DESIGNER 
Seeking  professional  position  with  cor¬ 
poration  or  large  firm,  UFA,  exiteri- 
enced  in  layout,  keyline,  protiuction, 
packaging,  some  photography.  Will  re¬ 
locate,  Box  4369,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ART  DIRBCTOR/DESIGNER 
Professional  background  in  creative  and 
supervisory  capacities.  Well  versetl  in 
industrial,  educational,  advertising  and 
publishing  fields.  Relocate,  (804)  847- 
6407  or  Box  4362,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


STRONG,  politically  indetiendent  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  who  thinks  before  he 
draws,  available  immediately  thanks  to 
invasion  of  the  carpetbaggers.  Award¬ 
winning  potential  (just  ask  his  wife). 
Box  4393,  Ed. tor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION 


MR,  PUBLISHER:  I  offer  20  years 
circulation  experience,  10  years  as 
circulation  director  of  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  combos  with  outstanding 
record  in  organizational  management, 
sales,  promotions  and  profit  and  loss. 
Desire  #1  or  #2  circulation  executive 
position  on  your  large  daily;  circulation 
director  or  general  manager  of  your 
medium  sized  operation.  Married,  no 
area  limitations.  Excellent  references. 
Box  4397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  circulation  manager,  met¬ 
ro  daily,  17  years  experience  in  motor 
routes,  adult  carriers,  little  merchant 
plan  and  counselor  system.  Box  4283, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  manag¬ 
er,  17  years  experience.  Strong  on  all 
phases.  Available  first  of  year.  Prefer 
Zone  5.  Box  4372,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR,  weekly. 
Interested  and  exi)erienced  In  daily- 
Sunday  in  Zone  2,  Strength  in  sales 
proven.  Seeking  incentive  and  job  sat¬ 
isfaction.  References.  Box  4367,  Editor 
ft  Publisher, 


EMPLOYED,  small  dally  circulation 
manager,  desires  change.  Age  47,  con¬ 
siderable  exi>erience.  Box  4317,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


43-YEAR-OLD  circulation  manager  now 
working  in  Zone  6  wants  to  make  a 
change  to  another  newspaper,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  Zone  6,  but  will  consider  mov¬ 
ing  to  Zones  3,  4  or  8.  Started  as  car¬ 
rier  and  worked  my  way  up  the  ladder. 
23  years  experience  in  the  new8|)ai>er 
business.  Experienced  all  phases  of  cir- 
culat.on  management.  Family  man,  civ¬ 
ic  minded,  a  circulation  builder.  Will 
take  No.  2  spot  if  manager  due  to  re¬ 
tire.  Box  4385,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MR,  PUBLISHER;  If  you’re  interested 
in  showing  some  significant  circulation 
gains  by  this  time  next  year,  write 
me,  I  am  available  and  will  relocate. 
My  record  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  I  will  supply  blue  ribbon  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  references.  Sal¬ 
ary  negotiable.  Position  and  future 
more  imiKirtant  to  me.  Box  4394,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  MANAGER — 20  years  successful 
Classified,  National,  Retail  experience 
with  competitive  major  metro  dailies 
and  weekly  groups.  Box  4354,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  exiierienced  in  sales 
training,  market  research  and  mcjor 
account/ contract  advertiser  development 
seeks  growth  opportunity  with  daily 
or  weekly  group.  Large  metro,  siii-tll 
daily  and  weekly  background.  College 
grad,  33.  Box  4391,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  with  prorven  track  record  on 
small  and  metro  dailies  seeks  news 
management  position.  Box  4347,  Editor 
ft  Publiaher. 

IF  YOU  NEED  a  weekly  editor  who 
understands  "local,”  let’s  talk.  Zone  8 
or  southern  9.  Age  35.  Good  employ¬ 
ment  record  including  weekly  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  daily  bureau  chief,  state 
government  executive.  Box  4361,  Editor 
ft  Publiaher. 

’74  JOURNALISM  (BA)  grad  current¬ 
ly  employed  in  newspaper  promotion 
seeks  reporting  job.  Areas  1-5.  All 
media  consider^.  Willing  worker.  Box 
4352,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

VERSATILE  REIPORTER/EDITOR, 
27,  BA,  6  years  experience,  seeks  good 
position  in  any  Zone — exceptionally 
strong  on  features.  Box  4302,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK,  rim,  slot,  wire,  news 
editor.  Top  skills,  heavy  exi^rience 
apcrs  all  sizes.  Age  46,  married,  re- 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG  (26)  PRO  looking  for  desk 
or  challenging  reporting  position.  Ag¬ 
gressive  editor  geared  to  producing 
good  local  copy.  Self-starting  reporter. 
Hard  news  or  sports.  Prefer  Zone  1  or 
9,  but  free  to  relocate  and  oiien  to 
anything  appetizing.  Box  4365,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HARD-Hl'TTING.  accurate,  honest  re¬ 
porter,  27,  seeks  challenging  position  in 
big  city  or  overseas.  4^  years  total,  3 
years  daily  experience,  awards.  Fluent 
Spanish.  Looking  for  paper,  magazine 
where  good  craftsmanship  is  a  must 
and  the  goal  is  public  service.  Box  4297, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


UVELY  MEHITABEL,  enemy  of 
cliche,  feature  writer,  invest, gative 
sieuth,  seeks  job  with  challenge,  re¬ 
wards,  pizazz.  Awards  to  paper  wall. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  4347,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


INITIATIVE-TAKING,  ENERGETIC 
’74  Journalism  BA  seeks  reporter  spot 
on  daily  or  large  weekly,  bi-weekly  or 
tri-weekly.  6  months  professional  house 
organ/ press  release  and  government  PR 
experience.  Published  freelance  articles 
in  arts,  medicine,  education.  Able  fea¬ 
ture  writer  but  want  hard  news.  Ma¬ 
ture  young  man.  Very  bright.  Port¬ 
folio  ava.lable.  Any  Zone,  Box  4337, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


tion,  quality  of  pai)er  more  important 
than  salary.  Have  also  been  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  write  prize-winning  editori¬ 
als.  Editor,  2720  N.  Swan  Rd.,  Apt. 
13-C,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85712  or  call  (602) 
881-5663. 


ARTS  REPORTER/ REVIEWER  with 
exi)erience  on  metro  daily  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  arts  or  features  staff.  Movie, 
theatre  reviews,  people-oriented  fea¬ 
tures.  Degree,  cilps.  Box  4369,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEER,  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  widely  traveled,  odd 
job,  agricultural  cross  cultural  back¬ 
ground,  looking  for  career  work  in 
newspaper  journalism.  Will  consider 
any  Zone.  Write  Allen  Yale.  622  Pool 
Rd.,  North  Haven,  0>nn.  06473. 


LET  A  PRO  run  i  ur  "bureau”  in 
Montreal.  No  office  expense.  Veterrn, 
large  U.S.  daily.  News  or  sports.  Box 
4356,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SEASONED  (57)  EDITOR/ WRITER/ 
PR  eyeing  Greater  Dallas ;  newspaper, 
house  organ,  institutional,  whatever. 
Currently  31M  but  upcoming  annuity 
and  grandchildren  in  Dallas  afford 
great  flexibility.  Box  4351,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

I'M  SICK.  SICK,  SICK 
of  editors  who  preach  press  freedom 
but  worship  the  advertiser  .  .  .  who 
swear  defense  of  truth  to  the  death 
but  kill  controversial  yet  accurate 
stories  .  .  .  who  support  bureau  chiefs 
who  won’t  rock  the  community  boat 
and  drown  reporters  who  do  .  .  .  who 
define  unemployed  as  undesirable  and 
those  who  quit  jobs  because  they  give  a 
damn  as  damnable. 

IF  YOU  DON’T  fit  that  description 
and  want  a  reporter  who  fits  this  one: 
reports  with  accuracy  and  detail,  writes 
in  an  absorbing  style,  has  demon¬ 
strated  effective  daily  experience,  and 
really  believes  in  newspapers  (good 
newspapers) — write  Box  4345,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


WRI’TER-PHO’TOGRAPHER,  Boston 
Globe  magazine  and  daily  correspon¬ 
dent.  Weekly  editor  1  year.  Seeking 
news,  feature  or  arts  spot  in  Zone  1. 
Hinds,  6A  Hastings,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02139. 

DARN  GOOD  all-around  experienced 
reporter,  26.  Ready  to  settle  down  in 
Northeast  university  town,  salary  sec¬ 
ondary.  Well-written  news,  bright  fea¬ 
tures,  and  clips  to  prove  it.  J-Degree, 
references.  Bernie  Hayden.  303  Seventh 
St.,  Ocean  City.  Md.  21842. 


FAMILY  EDITOR  OR 
WOMAN’S  EDITOR 

Seek  position  with  editor 
who  knows  what  he  wants; 
prefer  Area  3. 

Box  4390 
Editor  &  Publisher 


HARD-WORKING.  VE3RSATILE  MAJ 
grad  seeks  reporting  or  editing  post 
on  Zone  1,  2,  3,  4  or  9  daily.  UPI 
stringer  and  campus  paper  experience. 
Good  background  in  politics,  world  af¬ 
fairs  and  energy.  Box  4339,  Editor  ft 
Publisher  or  call  (202)  265-3741. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/ WRITER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Daily  or  weekly. 
Experienced.  Box  4092,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG.  A(KjRESSIVE  associate  edi¬ 
tor  on  award-winning  bi-weekly  de¬ 
sires  reporting  position  on  daily.  Any 
Zone.  Box  4328,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DEPENDABLE,  creative  sports  writer, 
27,  eight  years  exiierience ;  seek  sports 
editorship  or  responsible  slot  on  10-50,- 
000  PM,  any  Zone.  Enjoy  community 
involvement:  strong  on  organization, 
tight  yet  lively  human  interest  writing, 
extensive  editing,  layout  experience. 
Complete  resume  on  request.  Box  4299. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


HUSBAND/ WIFE  TEAM  seek  perma¬ 
nent  opportunity.  Professional  photo¬ 
journalists  with  thorough  news  back¬ 
ground.  Mature,  young  thinkers,  skilled 
hot  and  co,d  type,  makeup,  electronic 
media.  Editorial  managers  with  busi¬ 
ness  qualifications.  Peter  and  Betty 
Arnold  Shookner,  406  Ferndale  Dr., 
Collinsville,  Va.  24078.  (708)  647-7017. 


HARD-WORKING  reporter,  22,  BA, 
1'/^  years  experience,  seeks  job  with 
daily  in  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4.  Box  4379, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


1975  MAY  GRAD  seeks  reiwrting  spot 
with  daily  or  wire  service  Zones  1,  2, 
6  or  9.  3  years  experience  with  large 
daily.  Box  4384,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FORMER  NEWS  EDITOR,  city  ecitor, 
magazine  editor  with  metro  experience. 
L'vely  ideas.  Good  re^'erences.  Any  lo¬ 
cation.  Box  4386,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEK  A  SEASONED  editor/ writer  7 
Try  me.  Not  looking?  You’ll  want  to 
take  a  look  at  my  credentials  anyway. 
No  editorial  job  I  haven’t  done.  Box 
4389,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DESKMAN.  2  years  experience.  Seek 
job  on  rim  of  Zone  1  or  2  daily  with 
potential  to  advance.  Can  make  heads 
sparkle,  makeup  shine.  BJ,  U,  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Box  4388,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


FREELANCE 


NEW  YORK-base<l  freelance  accepting 
newsfeatures  assignments,  Sallie  Bat¬ 
son,  88  Perry  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10014.  (212)  924-3266. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


WOMAN  SPORTS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
1974  graduate.  Seek  progressive  paper 
with  enough  foresight  to  see  the  need 
for  covering  women’s  sports.  Box  4378, 
Editpr  ft  Publisher. 


AMBmOUS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  25, 
with  1  year  experience  on  prize-winni^ 
Pennsylvania  daily,  seeks  position  with 
photo-oriented  organization.  Will  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Resume,  clips  on  re- 
(yuest.  Box  4380,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


HEAD  TECHNICIAN  with  Fototronic 
and  related  composing  room  equipment. 
Schooled  in  electronics  and  program¬ 
ming.  16  years  printing  experience. 
Willing  to  retrain.  Details  on  request. 
Box  4358,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  OR  COM¬ 
POSING  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Hot  metal  or  cold  type.  Know  produc¬ 
tion,  8  years  cold  type  experience, 
know  union  law.  Available  February 
1.  1975.  Resume  on  request.  Box  4329, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Um  zone  number  to  Indicoto  location  without  tpocHIc  Idontifleation 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
More  not  fewer  newspapers 


An  interesting  report  has  been  issued 
by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of 
the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council  dated 
October  7.  It  is  titled:  “Human  Rights 
and  Scientific  and  Technological  Develop¬ 
ments:  Uses  of  electronics  which  may  af¬ 
fect  the  rights  of  the  person  and  the  lim¬ 
its  which  should  be  placed  on  such  uses 
in  a  democratic  society.” 

Its  main  thrust  is  the  protection  of  in¬ 
formation  in  computer  storage,  prevention 
of  the  use  of  subliminal  techniques,  prob¬ 
lems  of  satellite  communications,  etc. 

It  also  has  some  favorable  things  to  say 
about  the  speed,  efficiency  and  low  cost  of 
computerized  t\T)e-setting.  Then,  the 
author  or  authors  throw  in  this  comment: 

“While  computerized  printing  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  many  technical  advan¬ 
tages,  apprehension  has  been  expressed 
that  the  very  heavy  capital  outlays  re¬ 
quired  for  the  original  investment  in  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  will  make  it  impossible 
for  the  smaller,  independent  newspapers 
and  publishing  houses  to  continue  to  func¬ 
tion,  thus  accelerating  current  trends 
towards  centralization  in  these  fields  and 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  press  mo¬ 
nopolies.  Such  a  development,  it  is  feared, 
cannot  but  jeopardize  the  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression  as  proclaimed  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  in  that  it  may 
make  it  very  difficult  for  smaller  groups 
and  individuals  to  maintain  or  establish 
their  own  presses  or  newspapers  or  other¬ 
wise  gain  access  to  publishing  media.  At¬ 
tention  has  been  drawm  to  the  particular 
importance  of  the  continued  existence  of 
independent  printing  establishments  in 
view  of  the  monopoly  or  near-monopoly 
conditions  that  generally  exist,  due  to 
technical  cost  factors,  in  respect  of  the 
other  mass  media,  i.e.  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion.” 

We  don’t  know  who  expressed  such  “ap¬ 
prehension”  or  “fear”  but  the  conclusions 
cannot  be  justified,  in  our  opinion.  We 
believe  it  is  the  consensus,  in  this  country 
at  least,  that  cheaper  methods  of  printing 
will  bring  a  proliferation  of  new  publica¬ 
tions  not  a  contraction.  “Monopoly”  as 
used  in  the  context  of  the  UN  report  has 
a  political  connotation. 

William  C.  Heine,  editor  of  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press,  discussed  this  subject 
in  a  report  to  the  Symposium  on  World 
Freedom  of  the  Press  last  month  in  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wise. 

“Using  relatively  inexpensive  computer 
photocomposition  and  offset  presses,  new 
newspapers  will  spring  up  in  European 
and  North  American  cities,”  he  said. 
“They  will  bring  new  vitality  to  journal¬ 
ism.  They  will  reinforce  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  by  making  possible  the 
publication  of  a  wide  variety  of  views 
without  large  capital  investment.” 

It  was  his  opinion  this  could  doom 
many  large  newspapers.  We  would  agree 
that  large  newspapers  which  do  not  stay 
up  with  technological  advances  may  fall 


b'''^  the  wavside.  But  they  would,  anyway. 
The  large  newspapers  that  modernize,  take 
advantage  of  every  technique  to  improve 
both  production  and  product,  will  con¬ 
tinue,  we  believe. 

Heine  described  the  opportunity  for 
new  papers: 

“The  new  technology  of  computer  type- 
setti*'g  and  photocomposition,  mated  with 
an  offset  press,  is  rapidly  making  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  an  individual  to  move  into  daily 
journalism  at  relatively  low  cost.  For  al¬ 
most  a  century,  there  has  been  no  way  to 
compete  with  most  large  daily  newspapers 
in  North  American  cities  without  spend¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  in  plant,  equipment 
and  manpower. 

“While  labor  costs  remain  high,  it  is 
not  possible  to  publish  a  newspaper  with- 


Lottery  bill  awaits 
President’s  signature 

A  bill  which  would  save  state  lotteries 
now  being  challenged  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  is  awaiting  President  Ford’s  sig¬ 
nature  before  it  becomes  law. 

The  bill — passed  by  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  by  voice  votes — was  termed  as  “emer¬ 
gency.  legislation”  by  House  Judiciary 
Committee  chairman  Peter  Rodino  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  measure  allows  publication  and 
broadcasting  of  lottery  ads  and  informa¬ 
tion  including  lists  of  winners.  Attorney 
General  William  Saxbe  had  warned  gov¬ 
ernors  of  13  states  running  lotteries  that 
they  may  be  violating  federal  law  includ¬ 
ing  postal  regulations  banning  the  mail¬ 
ing  of  such  information.  (E&P,  Sept.  9) 

Also  exempting  state  lotteries  from 
such  federal  regulations,  the  bill  also  al¬ 
lows  the  broadcasting  of  information 
about  lotteries  in  states  which  do  not  run 
them  but  adjoin  the  mailing  of  such  in¬ 
formation.  (E&P,  Sept.  9) 

The  Senate  was  the  first  to  act,  passing 
its  bill  by  voice  vote.  However,  House 
members  passed  their  own  version  Dec. 


out  a  major  investment  for  plant  and 
equipment.  New  typesetting  facilities  are 
coming  on  line.  It  will  soon  be  possible  to 
rent  time  on  a  computer  to  set  type  and 
it  is  not  common  to  rent  time  on  an  off¬ 
set  press  to  print  a  newspaper. 

“The  result  will  be  newspapers  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  few  reporters  and  an  editor  or 
two,  plus  a  sales  staff  for  advertising,  and 
a  few  people  to  take  classified  ads  (setting 
both  classified  and  display  through  a  com¬ 
puter  terminal).” 

It  could  have  been  added  that  almost 
every  item  of  office  equipment  can  be 
leased  instead  of  purchased  today. 

The  only  qualification  that  should  be 
mentioned  is  the  ability  of  the  new  editor 
to  create  a  product  that  has  the  vitality 
to  develop  loyal  and  constant  readership. 

In  spite  of  the  disappearance  of  many 
prominent  metropolitan  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  of  economic  conditions  in  the  last 
25  years  there  are  as  many  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  published  today  in  the  U.S.  as  there 
were  in  1945.  We  believe  with  Heine  there 
will  be  even  more  in  the  years  to  come. 


20  which  included  the  adjacent  state 
broadcast  clause.  It  was  subsequently  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Senate  in  a  voice  vote. 

Atty.  Gen.  Saxbe  had  given  state  gov¬ 
ernors  some  90  days  in  which  to  clear  up 
the  situation  starting  Sept.  9.  The  law  if 
signed  before  the  end  of  the  year  will  meet 
that  deadline. 


Thomas  E.  Gish,  owner-editor,  Whites- 
burg  (Ky.)  Mountain  Eagle  has  been 
named  the  John  Peter  Zenger  Award  win¬ 
ner  by  the  University  of  Arizona.  Gish 
has  published  the  weekly  paper  from  his 
living  room  the  past  four  months.  The 
paper’s  facilities  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
August.  Last  week  a  Whitesburg  police¬ 
man  and  three  youths  were  ordered  held 
for  grand  jury  action  on  arson  charges. 
Gish  will  receive  the  award  January  25  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Arizona  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  which  helps  sponsor  the  award, 
in  Tucson. 


Ask  the  Best  Broker  First! 


WASHINGTON  DC  I73P  K  Slreel  N  W 
20006(202)393  3456 
CHICAGO  1429  Tribune  lower  60611 
(312)  337  2754 


DAUAS  151 1  Bryon  Street  75201 
(214)  748  0345 

SAN  FRANCISCO  1  1  1  Sutter  Street,  94)04 
(4)5)392  567) 


Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  Newspaper  and  CATV  Properties 


Kentucky  weekly  editor 
wins  journalism  award 
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*MAXI-FORM  and  PAINTLOK-PLUS  are  trademarks  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation. 


MAXI-FORM*  steels. 

New  MAXI-FORM  steels  combine  high 
strength  with  unusual  formability  and 
toughness.  Difficult  bends  can  be 
made  in  longitudinal  or  transverse 
rolling  directions.  The  MAXI-FORM 
family  includes  steels  from  50,000  to 
80,000  psi  minimum  yield  strength. 

This  high  performance  muffler  clamp 
was  formed  from  MAXI-FORM  80. 


Ropubllcsteel 

The  new  steel  company 


Coated  steels. 

Air  conditioner  wrappers  are  jus^ 
application  for  our  broad  fami'y  oi 
prepainted  and  zinc-coated  flat  rolleo 
steels.  The  complete  line  will  socn 
include  such  new  developments  as 
PAINTLOK-PLUS*  electrogalvanized 
steel  sheets  for  comparable  corrosion 
resistance,  improved  paint  adherence, 
and  ductility  advantages  over  G-60 
hot  dipped  galvanized  steels. 


We  do  more 
than  just  make  steel. 


Tom  King,  Manager,  Customer  Technical  Service: 


“Customers  tell  us  we  should  let  other 
people  know  some  of  the  things  we’ve 
learned  about  making  and  shaping  steel. 
If  you  have  a  flat  rolled  question  or 
problem,  maybe  we  can  help.  Give  me 
a  call,  or  write:  T.  C.  King,  Republic  Steel 
Corporation,  Cleveland  OH  44101." 


Flat  rolled  technology: 

One  of  the  strengths  that  make  us 
the  new  steel  company. 


The  forming  and  shaping  of  flat  rolled  steels  has  progressed  in  recent  years  from 
an  art  to  a  science.  New  testing  procedures  have  helped  identify  problem  areas 
and  point  the  way  toward  predictable  improvements. 

Republic  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  a  technical  approach  to  the  problem  of 
"How  does  flat  rolled  steel  behave?  And  why?” 

With  the  cooperation  of  concerned  customers,  we  went  into  the  shop  to  see  what 
happens  when  you  run  steel  sheet  or  strip  through  a  roll  former,  or  draw  it,  or  stamp 
it.  The  objective  was  to  set  up  a  formal  appraisal  system  to  develop  better  steels 
for  breakage-free  parts. 

By  analyzing  the  grid  pattern  stenciled  on  a  test  sheet,  technicians  can  tell  the 
maximum  stretch  required  of  the  steel.  They  can  relate  this  to  die  design,  grade, 
and  steel-making  practice.  And  with  this  information,  they  can  determine  very 
closely  how  to  set  up  a  production  operation  at  minimum  overall  cost. 

Modern  processing  controls  also  include  special  tests  for  surface  texture  and 
roughness,  gage,  and  uniformity  of  properties. 

Because  we  make  a  lot  of  flat  rolled  steel  (it’s  our  number  one  tonnage  product), 
we  supply  a  lot  of  flat  rolled  customers.  But  more  important,  those  customers  get 
the  flat  rolled  steel  that  precisely  meets  their  needs.  Another  one  of  the  strengths 
that  make  us  the  new  steel  company. 


Grid  pattern  electrolytically 
etched  onto  the  surface  of  flat 
rolled  steel  prior  to  drawing  to 
determine  maximum  stretch. 


What  will  be  your 
greatest  public  service 
achievement  in  1974? 

ATTENTION: 

Newspapers,  television  and  radio  stations. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  is  again  sponsoring  the 
Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Awards  to  bring  reward 
and  recognition  for  outstanding  public  service  reporting  in 
1974. 

Cash  grants,  not  to  exceed  $2500,  each  accompanied 
by  a  bronze  plaque,  will  be  awarded  one  newspaper  and 
one  television  or  radio  station.  Runnerup  prizes  of  $1000 
and  $500  may  also  be  awarded. 

Prizes  will  be  given  to  the  editor  and  station 
manager  for  distribution  to  the  individual  or  among  the 
individuals  at  the  newspaper,  television  or  radio  station 
who  contributed  most  significantly  to  the  winning  entry. 

The  Howard  Awards  are  named  for  the  longtime 
editor  and  president  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  & 
The  Sun,  and  president  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  United  Press. 

Top  prize  winners  in  last  year’s  competition  were 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  KGW-TV,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Fourteen  other  entries  received  either  cash  grants  or 
special  mention. 

Material  must  have  been  published  or  broadcast  in 

1974,  and  no  entry  blank  is  required.  Accompany  each 
entry  with  a  sponsoring  letter  from  the  editor  or  station 
manager,  along  with  a  brief  history  of  the  endeavor. 
Newspaper  entries  should  be  mounted  in  some  manner. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  March  1, 

1975,  and  received  within  eight  days  thereafter. 

Address  newspaper  entries  to  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards, 
The  Scripps-Howard  F oundation,  200  Park  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Television  and  radio  entries 
should  be  sent  to  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards,  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  WMC-TV,  1960  Union  Avenue, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38104. 

Newspaper  entries  become  the  property  of  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation.  TV  and  radio  entries  will  be 
returned  only  if  accompanied  by  sufficient  postage. 


Scripps-Howard  ^ 
Foundation  I 

200Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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